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ABSTRACT 


This research project was designed to investigate Value 
Orientations and feelings of Alienation among Indian and non-Indian 
youth in Northern Alberta schools. First there were comparisons 
between Indian and non-Indian students and then sub-groups within 
the Indian population were compared. This sub-grouping of Indian 
students was determined on the basis of: 

a. the school which the students attended, 

b. the length of time in present (integrated) school, 
Qf «he ex,oFf istudent., 

d. the age of student. 

Three instruments were used to collect data from students in 
five Alberta high schools. Each school had at least 15% of its students 
of Indian descent. The Value Orientation instrument was divided 
into sub-scales indicating pupil scores in the following categories: 
Work-Ethic, Traditional Orientation, Sociability, Hedonistic Tone, 
Upward Mobility, Discipline Rigidity, and Individualism. 

The Alienation questionnaire yielded subscores on the following 
dimensions: Powerlessness, Self-Estrangement, Normlessness, Meaning- 
lessness, and Isolation. 

One-Way Analysis of Variance was used to test the significance 
of the difference of mean scores between groups. When appropriate, the 


Newman-Keuls test was utilized to locate the groups that differed. 
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It was found that Indian and non-Indian students differed 
Somewhat in Value Orientations and in feelings of Alienation. Indian 
Students indicated significantly less acceptance of Sociability and 
Individualism but greater acceptance of Rigid Discipline than did 
non-Indian students. Indian students expressed significantly greater 
Alienation in two of the five sub-scales: Normlessness and Isolation. 

The greatest differences were found when Indian students were 
compared by schools. Significant differences were found between 
schools on five of the seven Value Orientations: Work-Ethic, Hedonistic 
Tone, Upward Mobility, Rigid Discipline, and Individualism; and on 
two of the Alienation sub-scales: Self-Estrangement and Normlessness. 
Indian students of School 5 showed the least acceptance of the Value 
Orientations studied. Indian students of School 3 expressed greater 
Alienation. 

Students who had been in the present (integrated) school for 
three years or more showed greater acceptance of four of the Value 
Orientations than did those students who had attended a shorter time, 
but their responses to the Alienation sub-scales were mixed. They were 
lower on Isolation, but higher on Normlessness. 

Very few differences in Value Orientation or in feelings of 
Alienation were found to be attributable to age or sex of the Indian 


student. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY 


Northern Alberta is the native homeland of a large number of 
Canadians who are now attempting to make their way into the general 
Canadian culture. The native Canadian Indians' way of life has been 
greatly affected and influenced by the predominant North American 
culture which has been penetrating the Indians' isolated reserves and 
bushland. 

The white men have also brought their educational system to the 
Indians. Indian children have often done poorly in schools, perhaps, 
because the school represented a departure from their old way of life 
and may have held little intrinsic value for the Indian point of view. 
In recent years, more careful considerations have been given to improve 
and increase the educational opportunities for Indian young people. 
Increased legal pressures, greater integration of reserve students at 
nearby public schools, and the trend toward transferring of Federal 
educational responsibilities (for treaty Indian children) to provincial 
authorities have had the effect of increasing the numbers of Indian 
students at the high school level. More and more Indian people are 
moving to towns and their children are attending urban schools. 

Education has often been looked upon as one means of solving 


social problems. With the Canadian Indian this has been no exception. 
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28 
Teachers of native children, the parents and administrative personnel-- 
all are concerned with seeking ways to improve the school experiences 
and learnings of Indian children. There are many things that should 
be known about Indians as a group and Indian youth in particular 
before their educational programs can be improved. Two of these are 
the main variables examined through this research: value orientations 


and alienation. 


I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Problem 1 

The main purpose of this study was to investigate values of 
Indian and non-Indian youth in Northern Alberta schools. How do the 
values held by the Indian young people of high school age compare with 
those held by non-Indian youth? Stated more specifically: Are there 
Significant differences in the value orientations of high school 
students with Indian background who attend integrated public schools 
from the value orientations held by their white peers in the same 
schools? 

Sub-problems. As the main problem suggests, this study was an 
investigation of the values held by a particular type of Indian youths-- 
those who have spent considerable time in a predominantly non-Indian 
setting. This raises some other possible comparisons: 

1.1. Are there Significant differences in values of Indian students 


from community to community (comparison of schools) ? 
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Be 
1.2. Are there significant differences of values held by Indian 
students when compared on the basis of age? 
1.3. Are there significant differences in values of Indian students 
who have been in integrated schools a long time as opposed to those 
who have been there a shorter time? 
1.4. Are there significant differences in values of Indian students 


when compared on the basis of sex? 


Problem 2 
Another main consideration in this study concerned the students' 
own feelings of alienation from the school as a social system. Is 
there a Significant difference in feelings of alienation of high school 
students with Indian background who attend integrated public schools 
from that of their white peers in the same schools? 
Sub-problems. The same sub-groups within the Indian population 
are compared on alienation: 
2.1. Are there significant differences in feelings of alienation 
of Indian students from community to community (comparison of schools)? 
2.2. Are there significant differences in feelings of alienation 
by Indian students when compared on the basis of age? 
2.3. Are there significant differences in feelings of alienation 
of Indian students who have attended integrated schools a long time 
as opposed to those who have attended a shorter time? 
2.4. Are there significant differences in feelings of alienation 


of Indian students when compared on the basis of sex? 
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II. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


Relationship of Values to Education 


The values in a culture and the educational program of the 
culture have always been considered to affect each other. A traditional 
definition of education is that education is the process of transmit-— 
ting culture from one generation to the nee It can thus be assumed 
that youth from a minority or sub-culture, if put into an educational 
program geared toward meeting the needs of the predominant culture, 
will tend to become more and more acculturated in terms of that 
dominant culture as time progresses. 

Havighurst claims that schools and other youth-centered 
agencies help to bring together people of different social classes 
and assist them in acquiring acceptable ways of getting along with 
each other. Thus, schools are levelling agencies. "They tend to 
equalize the population by removing the discrepancies of the 'disad- 
vantaged' See oe 


One prominent writer points to the importance of education in 


bepeae Kluckhohn, Culture and Behavior (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962), p. 287. 


a Havighurst, et al, Growing Up In River City (New Yorks 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962), Pp. 163-164. 
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forming values: 


Most leaders of the civil rights movement are aware of the 
fact that the educational process involves more than the acquis- 
ition, of, simple intellectual skills .... Unless minority group 
members have an opportunity to interact informally on a daily 
basis with children from middle- and upper-middle-class white 
families, the child has little chance to acquire the social 
skills and middle-class values that will make it possible to 
move into these groups as an adult.2 


The Understanding of the Teacher 
The above indicates the significance of education in affecting 
values. A study of value orientations should also be important from 


the opposite position. Values held by students affect their educational 


experience. 


The modern public school often bases its efforts on assumptions 
which are not valid for all children. The values of the teacher, 
the content of the program, and the very purposes of a schooling 
may be appropriate for middle-class children but not for disadvan- 
taged children. .. .If the school reinforces the sense of 
personal insignificance and inadequacy that life may already have 
imposed on a disadvantaged child, he is likely to benefit little 
from schooling .4 


By understanding the values of the students, the teacher should 
be able to communicate better with them. This may mean that educators 


will be concerned less with attempting to change their values and 


David A. Goslin, The School in Contemporary Societ (Glenview, 
Lllinoises....ocotis Foresman ad" ve. 1965), p. 68. 
4 


N. BE. A. and the A. A. S. A.,y Education and the Disadvantaged 
American (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1963) oe he 
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6. 
attitudes. It may mean the school can appreciate better why students 
act as they do at times. It should help, most of all, for teachers to 
see teaching plans in the light of the student's perceptions. 

To teach the child successfully, the teacher must recognize 
that the child may come to school with a radically divergent set 
of values, and the teacher must try to understand, not disparage 
these values .3 

Schools for Indian Children 

Administrators of schools that serve children of Indian ancestry 
will be interested in obtaining information about the values held by 
today's Indian youth. This should be helpful in examining the appro- 


priateness of the objectives of their educational programs, and in an 


attempt to improve the curriculum and instruction in these see c en. 


III. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 


Indian - Metis 

The distinction between Indians and Metis was not considered 
important for this study. This difference is largely in legal termin- 
ology. An Indian is usually considered to be a person who has Federal 
Indian Treaty rights. The term Metis actually refers to a person of 


o 


Goslin, loc. ext. 


6 


L.R. Gue, Resume of A Comparative Stu of Value Orientations 
in An Alberta Indian Communit (Edmonton : University of Alberta, 
1967), FO. J 1s 
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(< 
mixed blood -- Indian and white. Many Treaty as well as the non- 
Treaty people have both Indian and non-Indian ancestry. Most people 
can not distinguish Indian and Metis, simply by observation. Metis 
vary in evidences of acculturation from community to community and 
among various individuals. 

This study was mainly concerned with the non-Treaty children 
of Indian ancestry, since they are more numerous in the public school. 
However, no distinction has been made between Indian and Metis. All 
students who are known to have any Indian background were included 


as one group. 


Integrated Schools 


For this study integrated schools meant schools which had 
at least a 15 per cent Indian enrolment in the grades studied and no 
more than 7O per cent. To be more or less typical, they should have 
had a total enrolment of at least 150 students and should not include 


Separate or Indian Affairs schools. 


Values 

A basic definition accepted by many other researchers can be 
applied here: 

A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of 


an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable 
which influences the selection from the available modes, means 
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This concept stresses the "desirable" -- that is, what is felt 
to be right and proper for ourselves and for others. This may, in 
many cases, be something different from that which is generally 
practiced. Also it may indicate something different from that "desired" 
or preferred according to the impulses of the moment. For further 
clarification the following are offered from the works of Spindler 


and Zentner: 


The anthropologist .. . sees culture as a goal-oriented 
System. These goals are expressed, patterned, lived out by 
people in their behaviors and aspirations in the form of values -- 
objects or possessions, conditions of existence, personality 
or characterological features, and states of mind that are 
conceived as desirable, and act as motivating determinants of 
behavior .8 


Every culture is predicated upon a more or less unique set 
of criteria on the basis of which alternative modes or responding 
to the environment are chosen .. . such criteria are commonly 
referred to as values. Values .. . constitute the ethos or 
world view of society. 


Tolyde Kluckhohn, et al, "Values and Value-Orientations in the 
Theory of Action," in Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (editors), 


Towards a General Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959), P. 395. 


Scecuce D. Spindler, "Education in a Transforming American 
Culture," Harvard Educational Review, XXV (Summer, 1955), Pp. 145-6. 


arsine Zentner, "The Pre-Machine Ethic of the Athabascan- 
Speaking Indians: Avenue or Barrier to Assimilation," in Arthur Davis 


(editor), A Northern Dilemma: Reference Papers (Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon, 1964), Be 2. 
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9. 
The value orientations in this study are those derived from 
the sub-scores on the revised and adapted Differential Values Inventory 


which follow Spindler's classification. 


Alienation 

Alienation consists of "feelings of frustration and helplessness 
in the grip of alien forces over which one has no control." 9 In this 
study the five variants of alienation are those derived from the 
responses to the Alienation Scale originally produced by Kolesar who 


based his categorization on the socio-psychological examination of 


alienation by Melvin Seeman. 


IV. LIMITATIONS 


Because of the size of the sample used in this study and the 
uniqueness of each school and student group in regard to its community 
environment, facilities, staff and administration, the findings may 
not necessarily be applicable to other schools. 

The nature of the instruments used in gathering data and the 
methodology of analysis limit the generalizability of the findings. 
Value Orientations are highly subjective. The forced-choice type of 


questionnaires used may have permitted a subject to make a choice 


Se ton T. Jonassen, Community Conflict in School District 


Reorganization (Oslo, Norway: University Press, 1968), P. 46. 
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10s 
between alternatives from different points of view from time to time 
depending on the wording of the item and its connotations to him. The 
length of the instruments, while designed to check and reaffirm 
selections, may have caused fatigue or carelessness of response in 


some cases. 


V. DELIMITATIONS 


The findings for the various schools were based only upon the 
scores of those students who completed all items for that particular 
sub-scale. Since not all pupils completed the Alienation Scale the N 
values differ. 

The sample included only students in the selected schools who 
were in grades nine through twelve and who were present at the time 


of the administration of the questionnaires. 


VI. SUMMARY AND ORGANIZATION OF REMAINDER OF THESIS 


An increasing number of students of native Canadian ancestry 
are taking their places in our public schools. Hducators need to be 
concerned with the cultural implications this has for schools which 
serve these students. 

The problem investigated in this study was two-fold: Are 
there differences in values held by Indian and non-Indian student 


eroups? Are there differences in feelings of alienation experienced 
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by these student groups? 

This chapter has stated that the teaching of values is a sphere 
of the educator's responsiblity. It suggests that teachers and 
administrators need an understanding of the particular set of values 
held by their students in order to facilitate a successful educational 
program. 

Definitions of the terms Indian, Integrated School, Values and 
Alienation are given as they pertain to the study. 

Chapter two presents the theoretical basis for the investigation. 
Getzels and Guba have given theoretical models which have been here 
adapted to portray the conflict experienced by the Indian student in 
school. 

Chapter three explores related literature available on Value 
Orientations of Canadian native people and also reviews work of other 
researchers relevant to this investigation. 

A description of the research instruments follows in chapter 
four. The methods used in investigation are described, as well as 
the student population sampled, and the process of analyzing the 
resultant data. 

Chapter five contains the findings on Value Orientation. 
Chapter six presents similar findings for Alienation. Tables are used 
throughout these two chapters to supply statistics related to: Compar- 
isons of Indians vs. non-Indians, Differences between schools, Differ- 


ences associated with length of time in integrated school, Sex 
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differences, and Age differences. 
The final chapter is a recapitulation with conclusions, 


implications and recommendations for further study. 
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CHAPTER II 


THRORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Briefly, the theoretical framework upon which this study was 
based, suggests that the Indian youth of today finds himself in the 
midst of a conflicting values situation brought upon him by his 
attendance in school. 

The values of the child's home environment have been formed 
by a primitive, nature-oriented culture. These are in direct contrast 
to those values of the predominant, industry-oriented, "white" society 
which are upheld by the sence. | The formal educational program of 
the school and the peer-influence of the non-Indian classmates bring 
about a shifting of the Indian adolescent's values toward that of the 
predominant society. 

While this change is thought to be desirable by the non-Indian 
society, there may be a detrimental effect upon the youth's personality. 
He possibly becomes alienated from his Indian way of life and still 
has not become fully acculturated to the Euro-Canadian society. This 


loss of identity to any culture pattern causes a feeling of maladjust- 


Gerry Hawthorne, "The Indian Decides," Arthur K. Davis (editor), 


A Northern Dilemma: Reference Papers (Bellingham, Wash.: Western 
State College, undated), BP. Jeane 
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14. 


ment which anthropologists call anomy .!* 


I. GETZELS' MODEL 


The Getzels' model for the study of the school as a part of the 
Social system suggests implications applicable to this study. Getzels 
states: 
The School as a central social institution is integrally related 
to the other institutions of the community. It may be an instru- 
ment for promoting change or of maintaining the status quo of 
these institutions and accordingly, of the social order as a 
whole .!3 
The Getzels theory is concerned with the role of the teacher in 
the institution of the school. He conceives, as causes of conflict for 
the individual teacher, the tension between demands of the institution 
and those of the individual's inner need-disposition. The general 
model as presented in figure 1 shows the Nomothetic (institutional) 
dimension, with its role expectancy, as one force; and the Idiographic 
(personal) dimension, with its demands of personality and need-disposition. 


The interaction of these two forces produces the resultant observed 


behavior. 


feet on K. Tefft, "Anomy, Values and Culture Change Among Teen- 
Age Indians," Sociology of Education, XL: 2 (Spring 1967), Pp. 145-57. 


aap W. Getzels and Herbert A. Thelan, "The Classroom Group 
As A Unique Social System," in National Society for the Study of 


Education, The Dynamics of Instructional Groups (59th yearbook) , 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960),P. 63. 
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Figure 1. GETZELS' GENERAL MODEL 
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Without violating the model's theoretical design, pupil can be 
substituted for teacher and the same conflicts can be illustrated. For 
the Indian student in the integrated school the conflicts arise 
between the institution's expectation of the individual and the student's 
own need disposition. 

The full Getzels' model adds to the Nomothetic dimension Mores 
and Values which grow out of the ethos of the larger society. For 
the particular spurposes of application to this study, iit} must “be 
emphasized that this refers to the mores and values of the culture 
group to which the institution of the school is closely allied (Canadian 
White Society). 

As figure 2 depicts, the Idiographic dimension is likewise 
extended to include the influence of the Biological dimension. This 
includes the constitutional and physical potentialities inherent to the 
particular individual that we may observe caught in the vortex of the 
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Figure 2. GETZELS' FULL MODEL 
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II. AN ADAPTATION OF THE GETZELS MODEL 


Were a third dimension to be added to that of the Idiographic 
and Biological ones, the model might approximate the conditions 
presented in this study of the Indian child in a non-Indian institu- 
tional setting. This suggested expansion of the Getzels' Full 
Model would have a second Anthropological dimension added (this 
time to the lower half of the model -- the areas representing the 
individual.) The two Anthropological dimensions can be distinguished 
by referring to them as the Dominant and the Subordinate Anthropol- 
ogical dimensions. (Dominant in terms of controlling the country's 
institutions.) 

Figure 3. presents this adapted model. It illustrates the 
effect of the two-culture pressure upon the individual minority- 
group child in the school as’ iti now exists. In order to graphically 
portray the situation, the model has been further changed by placing 


the individual in the middle of the interacting forces. 
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Figure 3. ADAPTED GETZELS' MODEL 
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III. AN ADAPTATION OF THE GUBA MODEL 


Campbell, Corbally and Ramseyer, in a discussion of the 
school administrator as a person often caught in the middle of 
influences by a number of reference groups, present a somewhat 


M4 This model (taken from Guba originally) with 


Similar model. 
very little change is presented in figure 4. Only the underlined 


labels at the top have been altered. 


Mpeala F. Campbell, John E. Corbally, and John A. Ramseyer, 
Introduction to Kducational Administration (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc... 1966), P. 210. 
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Figure 4. ADAPTED GUBA MODEL 


Cee 

This adapted Guba model indicates that the Indian high school 
student finds himself in a position where his role (as a student in 
a Canadian high school ) is based on certain goals and values. At the 
same time, his personal identity has been formed by goals and values 
of a different culture. Caught in the middle of these somewhat mutually 
exclusive forces, the youth is forced to make hard decisions! Compro- 
mise of position is sometimes impossible. Alienation, anomy and 


distortion of personality may be the expected result. 


IV. SUMMARY 


This chapter has advanced a theoretical framework which presumes 
to interpret the situation of the conflicting cultural values impinging 
upon Indian students in present-day integrated schools. 

Getzels' model of the teacher's role conflict in the social 
institution of the school has been adapted to apply to the case of the 
Indian student who comes from a minority cultural background and is 
placed in a situation of conflicting values as supplied to him by the 
school. 

An adaptation of the Guba model has also been given. This 
model portrays that behaviour and goals result from the integrating 
(and alienating) of personal goals and values with the goals and values 


demanded by a society. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


RELATED LITERATURE AND RESHARCH 


In studying basic differences between groups of people, one of 
the first and most obvious factorsconsidered is that of culture. The 
culture of any group of people is defined in part, at least, by the 
values held by that group. Culture is transmitted to each new gener- 
ation by parents and other adults, thus perpetuating the predominant 
patterns of values favored by the group. These culture groups may be 
found living within close proximity to other culture groups, and as 
long as some degree of separation is maintained each culture group can 
continue to promote its values. 

Despite the basic similarity of man everywhere on earth, different 
groups of people are found living in utterly different worlds -- 
leading different lives, defined and encompassed by their own 
different culture. 

By studying the value orientations of groups of people then, it 
is possible to determine something of their culture. By comparing the 
value orientations of two groups one can discover if there are basic 


differences between these groups. 


el eerihes K. Frank, Personality and Culture (Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1950), P. 2. 
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Florence Kluckhohn, a prominent researcher and writer on values 
states: 
+ « variations in value orientations is the most important 


type of cultural variation and is therefore the central feature 
of the structure of culture.1!6 


I. VALUE ORIENTATIONS OF INDIANS-METIS 


Indian children are products of a civilization which respected 
skills needed in a nomadic way of life. In the past, their training 
and education were largely in areas of physical skills and sensory 
perception. Indians lacked a competitive nature, and did not value 
material possessions. Sharing was a way of life. Chalmers, in his 
history of Alberta schools, described this as a cause for the limits 
to aspirations and achievements of the native population: 

The fortunate share their good fortune with the less fortunate. 
For a nomadic or semi-nomadic race, wholly subject to the vagaries 
of weather and nature, and without means of storing their surplus 
in times of plenty, this attitude provided a form of social 
security. But in the dollar oriented economy of the twentieth 


century, it often meant that when one native was doing well 
financially, he was simply exploited by his friends.!7 


Oe eerie R. Kluckhohn, Variations in Value Orientations 


| 
(Elmsford, New York: Row Peterson and Company, 1961), P. Pasa 


Wega Chalmers, Schools of the Foothills Province (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1967), P. 273. 
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Cultural values held by a group may be related to the economic 
base of that society. Zentner claimed that for certain Indian groups 
the ethical system of hunters continues, which is hardly compatible with 
entry into the white, industrial culture. He examined the particular 
values of the native to ascertain those which could be tapped as having 
potential in respect to their counterparts found in modern society. Of 
the six dominant motivations identified by Honigman egocentricity, 
utilitarianism, deference and emotional isolation have possible adap- 
Sees, Only flexibility and dependence seem to stand as oe et 

Card suggested that racial discrimination against people of 
Indian ancestry in Alberta is quite severe. Such discrimination prevents 
them from rising above their present level unless they are willing to 
denounce their past heritage. Otherwise they are confined to the lowest 
occupational levels in all sectors of the chon” 

Knill, who has studied the educational program for the native 
people of northern Saskatchewan, said that successful integration of 
Metis-Indians depends upon a change in values, or at least, a change 
in the behaviour patterns of both Indians and non-Indians: 


Many Indians, for example, simply do not buy certain values of 
white culture. Many whites do not accept Indians as potentially 


vere Zentner, "Culture and Ethos of Kaska Society," Anthro- 
pology, No. 40. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), Pp. 87-88. 


"9p y, Card, et. al., The Metis in Alberta Society (Edmonton: 
University of Alberta Committee for Social Research, 1963), P. 184. 
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equal citizens, job-holders, and neighbors. They are not equal, 
now of course, because of economic, motivational and cultural 
differences .©0 

The Indian and Metis find themselves in the lowest socio- 
economic level group in the nation. This has had an important bearing 
on theiryoutlook,onelife,and..thetr.asprrations..»Lt may) be, difficult to 
decide how much of their value orientation has been due to actual 
cultural factors and how much of this has been due to economic factors. 
Knill found that Indian children were not distinguishable in their 
attitudes from other children in northern Saskatchewan since cultural 
factors seemed less important than geographic and social iecstiom = 
Card hypothesized that acculturation of Metis is toward the lower classes 
of Kuro-Canadian society and children have few chances to learn the 
elements of the larger onteenenes Are the values which the Indians 
seem to espouse, those obtained from their past or those of the lower 
socio-economic group of our land? 

Traditional Indian values have been described in different ways 
by a variety of writers. Sources of some conflict have been the 
variation between tribes due to geographical situation factors. A 


somewhat representative list has been given by Zintz, who attempted 


ee Knill and A.L. Davis, Provincial Education in Northern 
saskatchewan (Saskatoon: University of Saskatchewan, HOSE Woe audin 

Vill and Davis, op. cit. 
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Card, et al., op. cit. 
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to discover sources of conflict by ascertaining those particular values 
of the Pueblo Indian child that would be opposite to those of his 


teacher. He listed the following contrasting values: 


1. Harmony with nature as juxtaposed with mastery over nature. 

2. Present-time orientation rather than future-time orientation. 
3. Inclusion of mythology, fear of the supernatural and sorcery 
rather than a total commitment to a scientific explanation of all 
natural phenomena. 

4. Belevel-of “aspiration to*follow in®the ways of the old “people; 
to cooperate and maintain the status quo rather than to develop 

a keen sense of competition and 'climb the ladder of success.’ 

5. To value anonymity and submissiveness rather than individuality 
and aggression. 

6. To work to satisfy present needs and to be willing to share 
rather than always working to 'get ahead' and save for the future. 


ao 


Bryde upheld the Indian's values as having been highly desirable 
in the past but not subject to change so as to be acceptable in our 
day. 
The nomadic and warlike Sioux, with their natural ecology : 
ruined, could not and cannot exercise their traditional response 
patterns, even though their valuation of physical bravery, gener- 


osity, individual autonomy, good advice, and leisure are still 
vibrant and active.24 


It would appear that certain traditional Indian values are 


highly acceptable in today's world, but the Indian himself is rejected 


- > uiles V. Zintz, "Problems of Classroom Adjustment of Indian 
Children in Public Elementary Schools in the Southwest," Harry Passow 
(editor), Education of the Disadvantaged (New York :4 Holt, “Rinehart 


and Winston, Inc., 1967), Pp. 88-99. 


es penh F. Bryde, The Sioux Indian Student: A Stu of Scholastic 


Failure and Personality Conflict Pine Ridge, S.De: John F. Bryde; 
1966), Pp. 2—5.. 
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because even these values have not been applied in acceptable ways. 
For instance, the Indian's use of leisure, and the great Sioux values 
of individual autonomy make him appear lazy by the white man's 
savaaras< 

One researcher after investigating Indian values, suggested 
that it is the Indian orientation to the present rather than to the 
future that makes his way of life unacceptable to the non-Indian 
society. Saving is incomprehensible because the necessities of life 
had been readily available in nature, and regular hours of work, 
especially for men, was not part of the social So Seas 

Fey and McNickle said that the white man once regarded the 
Indian with high esteem for his bravery, intelligence, and way of life. 
But later as the Indian refused to accept our values, he was looked 


a 


upon as an enemy of civilization. 


II. RECENT STUDIES ON INDIAN EDUCATION AND VALUES 


There have appeared recently, a number of studies concerned 
with the values held by Indians. Some of these have been investigations 


of the acculturation process of Indian children and adolescents in the 


“ap vende. ah 


len Reifel, To Be or To Become (Toronto: Indian Eskimo 
Association, undated pamphlet). 


ew neren a E. Fey and D'Arcy McNickle, Indians and Other Americans 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959), Po O48. 
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school setting, and therefore are very relevant to this study. 

Bean found that some differences in attitude existed between 
Indian and non-Indian students, as expected. He also investigated 
differences within the Indian groups and these were less apparent. 
There were few differences in outlook among Indians boarding in the 
city, those commuting to provincial schools and those attending 
reservation schools. However, more Significant differences between 
Indian and non-Indian groups were found in grade nine than in grade 
eleven, perhaps suggesting that a change in values might be related 
to social and educational experiences to which the Indian children 
have been exposed (grade eleven students having had more time to 
assimilate thane yo 

Gue, in his study of value orientations in an Alberta Indian 
comunity, found statistically significant differences between the 
value orientation patterns of parents and pupils; parents and teachers; 
pupils and teachers; and also between treaty and non-treaty pupils, 
however : 

It was concluded that this study provides little evidence of any 


basic shift in value orientation among pupils away from their parents 
and towards the non-Indian culture, except in the Time area. 


aie mend EH. Bean, "An Exploratory Comparison of Indian and Non- 
Indian Secondary School Students' Attitudes" (unpublished M. Ed. thesis, 
University of Alberta, 1966). 


ae ake Gue, "A Comparative Study of Value Orientations in an 
Alberta Indian Community" (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of 
Alberta, 1967), PF. 26%. 
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It was found that, to a limited extent, the older the adoles- 
cent Indian pupil, the greater was the similarity of his value pattern 
to that of his teacher. For some reason, the age fourteen seemed 
crucial. At this age he departed from patterns of both younger- and 
older-age Indian students. This might suggest that at this age, he 
decided "whose value pattern to follow." 

Social adjustment of Indian and non-Indian students at an 
Edmonton high school was investigated by Abu-Laban. He found that 
where Special attention was given to meet the needs of Indian students, 
successful integration was possible. The Indians (seven per cent of the 
school population) were bound together by strong social, moral and 
ethnic ties, although there were no indications of conflict between 
races because of this.°- 

Zentner studied attitudes toward assimilation between Indian 
and non-Indian high school students in southern Alberta. He concluded 
that Indian students and parents recognized the necessity and desir- 
ability of adopting more of the non-Indian ways of fone 


Ray, Ryan and Parker in a study of Alaskan Indians, concluded 


that value conflicts between native and white society were reasons for 


PO pana Abu-Laban, "In-Group Orientation and Self-Conceptions of 
Indian and Non-Indian Students in an Integrated School," Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, XI (September, 1965), Pp. 188-194. 


2 ek ase Zentner, "Cultural Assimilation Between Indians and 
Non-Indians in Southern Alberta," Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, IX (June, 1963), Pp. 79-86. 
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a high drop-out rate by Indian high school Stadeaeel a 

Grace studied community attitudes over integration of’ Indian 
children in a South Dakota school. Although the community was not 
overly-hostile, little positive effort was made to ensure success of 
the integration process. It was found that even given the opportunity, 
Indian children did not participate in extra-curricular activities 
except for athletics. Much of the success of the integration process 
and the alleviating of racial disharmony was felt to rest with the 
teacher's own ondere aneaneses 

Parminter examined opinions and observations of teachers, 
principals, school board members and Indian Affairs Branch personnel. 
Parminter felt that "being accepted at school by other Canadians has 
attenuated feelings of inferiority and has produced improvements of 
appearance, attitude and personality of Indian youth"? 


Watson reported on differing attitudes toward integrated 


schooling in Ontario. Indian Affairs and a local school board evolved 


Pe hanes K. Ray, et al., Alaskan Native Secondary School Drop- 
Outs (College, Alaska: University of Alaska, 1962). 
22 


C.W. Grace, "A Study of the Problems of Indian-Caucasian 
Segregation in a South Dakota Community, as Related in the Public 
School " (unpublished iid. Ds thesis, University of Virginia, 1959), 


74 ered Vye Parminter, "The Development of Integrated 
Schooling for British Columbia Indian Children" (mmpublished M.A. 
Thesis, University of British Columbia, 1964). 
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a plan permitting treaty Indians to attend the local school. It was 
felt that after four years of residential school education they should 
be integrated into a predominantly white school. 

Kducated Indian people, on the other hand, did not agree with 
the plan. They felt the Indian children would be given a beter footing 
if they were kept on the reserve longer with attention being directed 
toward improving the basic education provided on the reserve. "Give 
them Indian teachers who have reached a high degree of acculturation. 
They are equipped to interpret to Indian children the values of non- 
Indian oulture.">> 

Dilling observed the Indian in three school settings: Indian 
Day School, Residential School, and integrated school. He suggested 
that the integrated school had greater advantages because of the 
mingling of cultures, the greater exposure to English and the use of 


36 


the provincial curriculum. 


IIT. CULTURAL CHANGE AND ALIENATION 


A number of studies conducted in the same general area as those 
mentioned above, pointed to personality conflict brought about by the 


acculturation process. 


>? Zean M. Watson, "Education of Indian Children," Canadian School 
Journal, . ALI (September, 1963) Pp. 42-43,and XLII (November-December, 
1963), PDs. 33-549.. 


esp eaeey John Dilling, "Integration of the Indian Canadian In and 
Through Schools " (unpublished M. Ed. thesis, University of Toronto, 
1961). 
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The Zintz study demonstrated that Indian children made greater 
academic achievement in an integrated school setting than under segreg- 
ation. However, exposure to children from other backgrounds tended to 
have an eroding effect on cultural identity. He questioned the moral 
right of the school to attempt to make over the Indian values at the 
expense of their mental and psychological well being?! 

Wax and Dumont made an investigation of the educational program 
supplied to one Indian community and emphasized the cultural disharmony 
the school experiences brought to the Indian child. To the conservative 
Indian, education appeared to be an attempt to make "whitesout of their 
children." Preserving his identity as an Indian was his most valuable 
neeat?” 

Roucek reported on two pieces of research on Indian attitudes 
by the Spindlers using the Rorschach technique. They described a 
rather remarkable group of Indians who had "attained occupational 
and social positions equivalent to those of high status in the nearby 
towns." It was felt they had experienced psychological transformation 
toward the typical predominant middle-class values. In the other 
study, these Indians appeared acculturated too, but gave evidence of 
a "corroded psychological structure, in which shifts as had taken 

Top. Cit. Zintz. 
eiirrey L. Wax, Rosalie H. Wax and Robert V. Dumont, Jr., 


"Formal Education in an American Indian Community," Social Problems, 
XI (Spring, 1964). 
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34. 
place were regressive and disintegrative."°7 

Some sociologists claim that when a subordinate group strives 
to attain membership within the highly valued reference groups, anomy 
may result. This is especially true if their mobility aspirations 
are blocked. Anthropologists label this cultural malintegration or 
mazeway distortion. 

Using the Srole Scale, (designed to measure the amount of self- 
to-other alienation) Tefft compared responses of Indian and white high 
school students in three integrated schools of Wyoming. Students had 
been chosen with similar academic records. The Indian youths chosen 
had been selected by teachers as having no language difficulty and 
having had frequent contacts with non-Indian peers inside and outside 
Gre the school. 

Some of the differences found within the Indian group itself were 
unexpected. The Indian youth had come from two tribal backgrounds, 
Shoshone and Arapaho. Both groups seemed to have taken on the non- 
Indian value orientations and evidenced this in the test results. 
However, the Arapahos showed the self-to-other alienation to be very 
high. The Shoshone responses in this area were similar to those of 
the non-Indian. 


Tefft believed there was a historical reason for the difference 


27 Toseph S. Roucek, "The Most Oppressed Race in the United 
States: The Indian," The Educational Forum, XXIX (May, 1965), 
Pp. 477-485. 
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35s 
which he found between the two tribes. He discovered that in the days 
of the early settlements, the Arapahos had been hostile to the white 
man, while the Shoshones had fought on the side of the whites against 


the other tribes, including Arapshost 7° 


Bryde, concerned with poor school achievement of Indian adoles- 
cents after they had good achievement in earlier grades, assumed that 
conflict between the white and Indian cultures came to a focus at 
adolescence and caused severe personality disturbance. His hypothesis 


was supported by his study. 


On achievement variables, the Indian student scored significantly 
higher than national test norms from the fourth grade through the 
Sixth grade. At the eighth grade level, the Indian students were 
Significantly below national test norms. On personality variables 
- . - the Indian students scored consistently and significantly 
more disturbed on more variables than their white counterparts 
- » - In each of these comparisons the Indian groups consistently 
and significantly revealed themselves as feeling more rejected, 
depressed, withdrawn, paranoid, as well as more socially, emot- 
ionally and self-alienated.41 


Bryde concluded that the Indian adolescent has an extremely 
crippled, self-image because he is not effectively identified with the 
hostile, non-Indian world facing him and he has uprooted himself from 
his heritage. Bryde said that his study points to a clear need for a 
new approach to Indian education. He called for an educational program 
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4Or. 
that "teaches the Indian to adjust" by giving him a thorough history 
of his own race as a basis for personal identity; by studying trad- 
itional tribal values and the major North American Values; and finally 
by suggesting how he can take the best from the two cultures and 
"integrate these values within himself with the result that he creates 
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IV. SUMMARY 


This chapter has been an investigation into presently available 
literature on value orientations of Indians. It dealt with results 
of similar studies of values done by other researchers. 

The Indian culture has been described as being nature-oriented, 
lacking in human competition, non-hoarding, egocentric, utilitarian, 
non-emotional, submissive, flexible, dependent, present-time oriented, 
and non-scientific. These basic characteristics are supplemented 
with a willingness to share, a respect for myth and the supernatural, 

a tendency to follow the status-quo, and a yielding to the group 
decisions. 

Comparative studies of Indian and white values generally showed 
Significant differences in value orientations between white and Indian 
students. Many studies, however, pointed to not only differences 
between the Indian and non-Indian students, but also great variation 
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within the Indian groups. Often age of students and years in school 
had seemed to be influencing factors. 

Finally, this investigation of the literature has revealed that 
a number of studies have dealt with personality conflicts which seem 
to arise from the process of cultural change which the school situation 
brings to the Indian child. Alienation andloss of identity seemed to have 
been the price paid in many cases by the native youngster in adopting the 
white man's set of values. It would appear that cultural shock is a 


phenomenon that requires careful consideration by all those concerned. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RESEARCH METHOD AND DESIGN 


Since the purposes of this study required both an analysis of 
value orientations and a measurement of the phenomenon of alienation, 
it was felt that two separate instruments had to be administered. 
These were used with Indian and non-Indian children in integrated 
high schools of northern Alberta. 

A third instrument was used to gather descriptive information 
about the sample in terms of age, grade, sex, length of time in the 


present school, Indian or non-Indian background, and school attended. 


I. RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 


The three instruments used to gather data are appended. The 
Student Values Inventory devised by Friesen, Knill and Ratsoy at the 
University of Alberta has been used in the Edmonton area and in other 
settings across Canada. The only items used in this study were those 


relating to sex and age. 


Value Orientation Scale 
The main instrument relied upon to determine values held by 
students was a forty-eight item questionnaire which was adapted from 


the Prince Differential Values Inventory. 
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39. 
krchard® Prince orrginelly devised the *D.V.1. ‘in 1957 at the 
University of Chicago to test his hypothesis that older teachers and 


administrators of schools were more traditional in their values and 


43 


younger teachers were more emergent in values. Prince validated 


his instrument and improved it through subsequent studies. 


44 45 


McPhee and Abbott further made use of the Prince instrument 


47 


in studies of educators' values. Rises Cathcart and others 
adapted the Prince Differential Values Inventory and made extensive 
use of it testing values of Canadian school personnel. 

The Prince' Values scale usually appears in the form of a 
forced-choice instrument in which the subject responds to situations by 
deciding what he "ought to" do rather than by responding what he actually 
would do. This solves the problem which arises because many people for 


one reason or another may not act in accordance with the actual values 


which they hold. 


a ee Prince, "Individual Values and Administrative Effect- 
iveness," Administrators' Notebook, VI:4 (December, 1957). 


ein eae F. McPhee, "Individual Values, Educational Viewpoint 
and Local School Approval," Administrators' Notebook, VII:8 (April, 1959). 


Max A. Abbott, "Values and Value-Perceptions in Superintendent 
School Board Relationships," Administrators' Notebook, IX:4 (December, 
1960). 


oe Iupini, "A Study of the Relation of Differential Values 
to Social and Administrative Interactions" (unpublished Doctor's thesis, 
The University of Alberta, 1965). 


4 ws didiam George Cathcart, "An Investigation of Some of the 
Values Held by High School Students and their Teachers" (unpublished 
Master's thesis, The University of Alberta, 1967). 
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The original Prince sub-scales were grouped into two factors: 
one set representing traditional values and the other set representing 
emergent values. In an adaptation of the scale it was administered 
to a group of students in the Edmonton area and factor analysis loadings 
suggested sub-dividing the scale into seven factors which approximated 
closely those of the original sub-scales. Items which produced Vari- 
max loadings of less than .400 were discarded. The following categories 
seemed to be suggested by the resulting seven factor grouping of items: 
Work Ethic, Traditional Orientation, Sociability, Hedonistic Tone, 
Upward Mobility, Discipline Rigidity, and Individualism. 

The students were asked to respond to a Likert-type scale, and 
Since their responses were in terms of degrees of agreement or disagree- 
ment with the statement, scores of from one to five were given to each 
student for each item to which he responded. Thus value orientation 


scores were obtained for each student on each sub-scale. 


Alienation Scale 

The thirty-five item "A-Scale" used to measure pupil alienation 
was adapted from Kolesar's Pupil Attitude Questionnaire. This instru- 
ment was designed to measure the degree of pupil alienation from school 
with scores on five dimensions: Powerlessness, Self-estrangement, 
Normlessness, Meaninglessness, and Isolation. A total score was 
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obtained by combining scores on the dimensions. 


42 lenny Kolesar, "An Empirical Study of Client Alienation in the 
Bureaucratic Organization " (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, The University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, 1967). 
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Kolesar developed his scale using criteria from many other 
studies. Three pilot studies were used to test and improve the validity 
and reliability of the resultant 164 item questionnaire. The only 
editing of the instrument undertaken in connection with this present 
study was to eliminate some questions so as to limit the questionnaire 
to the seven items with the highest loading in each category for a total 
of thirty-five items. Factor analysis here again was a part of the 
statistical treatment of the data during the development of the shorter 


version, and only those items with the highest loadings were used. 


II. THE SAMPLE 


Letters were written to eight Superintendents of schools in 
counties or divisions north of Edmonton where Indian students were 
found in large numbers. A brief form (found in appendix) was enclosed 
requesting the names of principals of junior and senior high schools 
which had Indian students. Approximate enrolments and numbers of Indian 
studats per grade were requested. Also pebniieaop for the study was 
sought. 

Seven of these Superintendents responded, and four of the school 
areas were selected as having large enough Indian enrolments in inte- 
grated schools. Arrangments were made with six principals to allow 
the researcher to personally administer the questionnaires in June of 
1968. One school was omitted from the list in the end because the 


number of Indian students was considered too low compared to the total 
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enrolment. Each school that was included met with the criteria of 
having a total enrolment of 150 or more students of which no less than 
15 per cent and no more than 70 per cent were of Indian origin. 
The total sample involved approximately 400 students of which 


approximately 100 were of Indian origin. 


School 1 

A senior high school in a town of less than 2000 population, this 
school served, as well, a large surrounding rural area. The community, 
located approximately 200 miles north of Edmonton served mostly agric- 
ultural’ and’ tourism industries. 

Many people of Indian ancestry lived within commuting distance 
of the town and a few families had taken up residence in the town itself. 

Although native children made up a considerable portion of the 
elementary grade enrolments, the number found in the high school was 
very low proportionally. 

On the day of this researcher's visit, 169 students were present 
and took part in the testing program. Thirty-two of these were Indian 


or Metis. 


School 2 

This junior high school was actually located in the same school 
jurisdictional unit as School 1 (above). A higher percentage of 
native students were found in the junior high school (nearly 35%) 


than in the senior high, though still a drop from that in the elemen- 
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43. 
tary schools. 
Of eighty-three students in the grade nine on the day of the 


testing, twenty were of Indian ancestry. 


School 3 


This school was located in a community of approximately 2000 
people, nearly 200 miles north of Edmonton. Some farming was found 
in the area but the major industries were concerned with the develop- 
Went, Of mature] mesources. particularily oi! and forest products. 

The school served grades one to eleven. About one-third of the 
students were of native background and came mainly from several smaller 
outlying fishing and trapping communities. A number of "stable Metis 
families" were said to "live in town and work at regular jobs." 

Twenty-four Indian students were present along with eighty 


non-Indian students on the day of testing. 


school 4 

This school was located in a community of approximately 500 
people. This was a small but progressive community that served a 
fertile farming region. Good racial relations appeared to be in 
existence. Seventy-one students took part in the testing situation, 


of which only twelve were Indian. 


School 5 


This school was unique among those tested as it was a vocational 
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44, 
high school. It was located in a northern Alberta hamlet inhabited 
predominantly by Indian people (and the non-Indian staff of school 
teachers). Although located near some good farming land, at the edge 
of a forest, and near a region of oil exploration, the main source of 
employment for the local population appeared to be the school plant 
itself. This included a dormitory which housed students from many 
other Northern communities. 

A part of the student body was composed of local youth and some 
were bussed-in from near-by high schools to take some vocational courses. 
An elementary school was located on the same school property. A 
nearby Indian reserve was serviced by the school as was a farming 
community. 

Although this school had a greater proportion of Indian 
students than did the other schools surveyed by this researcher, unfor- 
tunately only thirteen of these were available at the time to partici- 


pate in the study. 


III. ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The first step in compiling the data was to record and verify 
the test results upon I.B.M. cards to allow processing by computer 
at the Division of Educational Research, University of Alberta. The 
pupils' responses on both the Value Orientation Scale and the Alien- 
ation scores as measured by Kolesar's Scale were recorded for each 


item as scores of from 1 to 5 in terms of agreement or disagreement 
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45. 
with the particular statement, since the Likert-type questionnaire 
was employed. Certain scores required reflecting of value gradation 
depending on the negative or positive way stated in relation to other 
items of that sub-scale. Hach individual who took the test was given 
total scores on each sub-scale by adding the number-value assigned 
ZO each item of that factor. 

First the scores on each Value Orientation and each Alienation 
sub-scale were analyzed using Analysis of Variance comparing Indians 
with non-Indians. 

The next step was to use a program for analysis of variance to 
test the significance of the differences between the means of different 
groups within the Indian student population. The variables tested were 
school differences, length of time in school, sex, and age. The alpha 
error level was sev & priori at the .05 level. 

If the F ratio proved significant, Newman-Keuls test was run to 
discover the nature of the difference between the ordered means when 


more than two groups were compared (as in the comparing of five schools). 


IV. SUMMARY 


This chapter described the research instruments used in this 
survey, the population sampled and the statistical treatment of the 
data. 

Three questionnaire-type instruments were employed. An adapta-—- 


tion of Prince's Value Scale was used to gather information on students’ 
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46. 
value orientations. A shortened form of Kolesar's Alienation Scale and 
the Friesen-Ratsoy-Knill Students' Value Inventory were also administered. 

The testing was conducted in smaller communities of northern 
Alberta where Indian and non-Indian students attended public schools 
together. The five schools chosen were described in terms of numbers 
of students from each category, ethnic composition and certain community 
characteristics. 

Scores on the twelve sub-scales were programmed for Analysis of 
Variance and Newman-Keuls testing. Sub-scale scores for the following 
groups were tested for differences: 

a. Indians vs. non-Indians 
b. Indian students 


- by schools attended 


by length of time in sehooel 


- by male vs. female 


by age. 
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CHAPTER V 


ANALYSIS OF VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES 


For this study the scores of the individual students were 
assumed to indicate the degree of acceptance of the seven basic values 
considered a part of the non-Indian Western civilization's way of life. 

The mean scores on the seven sub-scales of various sub-groups 
of the sample were compared to see if differences did, in fact, exist. 
First, Indian student values were compared to those of non-Indians. 
Then the Indian student group was subdivided and mean scores (on each 
of the seven value orientations) were compared on basis of schools, 


length of time the students were in an integrated school, sex and age. 


I. WORK-ETHIC VALUE ORIENTATION 


The value of Work seems to many people to be basic to the Western 
way of life. The questionnaire attempted to measure the students' 
acceptance of this value with the following items (with the numbers as 
they appeared in the scale): 

T ought to: 

93. plan carefully for future opportunities 
100. save money carefully 


107. spend less and save more 
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114. feel that work comes before pleasure 
121. be very ambitious 
128. plan and save for the future 


155. try hard: to control my emotions 


Indians vs. Non-Indians 

fem was no statistically significant difference between 
Indian and non-Indian students in their acceptance of the Work Ethic as 
a value. However, as Table I indicates, the Indian students had a 
higher mean score, indicating somewhat less acceptance of the Work- 


Ethic value orientation. 


Differences Between Schools 

When compared on the basis of school attended, the differences 
were significant to the .01 level of probability (Table II). School 
5 scores were significantly higher than those of the other schools. 
Table III lists the results when comparing mean scores of schools by 
use of the Newman-Keuls test. The lower mean scores for School 2 and 
school 3 implied a greater acceptance of this value orientation (in 


contrast to less acceptance by students from School 5). 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


When Indian students were compared on the basis of years spent 
in their present integrated school setting, a significant difference 
was found. Table IV indicates that those who had been in this school 


three years or more had lower scores, showing a greater acceptance 
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of Work-Ethic than those who had attended less than three years. 


sex Differences 
There was no significant difference between male and female 


Indian students on Work Ethic scores. (See Table V:) 


Age Differences 


There were no significant differences between students when 


categorized into the three age groups as shown on Table VI. 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE WORK- 
ETHIC VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES 
OF TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Indian students 106 (Mees Tl 4.93 0.54 0.46 
Non-Indian students 408 (isa ks: A. 62 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of the 
Work-Ethic as a value orientation. 
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TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE WORK- 
ETHIC VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


N MEAN tn ee F RATIO PROB. 
School 5 i) © oa 4.23 4.26 on 
School 4. 12 Gs 6.04 
School 3 24 14.58 Bai6 
School 2 20 oe 0) 6.05 
School 1 ae 16.44 yi, Res 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the PAN SY of the 
Work-—Ethic as a value orientation. 
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Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE IIT 


SUMMARY OF NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS 
OF WORK-ETHIC VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOL 


School 1 School 2 School 3 School 4 School 5 


School 6) %¥ KX XX X* 
School 4 -— -— -_— 

School 3 == -- 

School 2 — 


School 1 


pao 
Significant at the .01 level of probability. 
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TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE WORK-ETHIC 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Less than three se 
years ed | I oy (aoe SOS A.A5 .O4 
Three years or 
more 74 1-5:605 4.81 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of the 
Work-Ethic as a value orientation. 
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TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE WORK-THIC 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION Pe RATIO PROB. 
Male students 49 16.56 Geaclel 2.06 15 
Female students 62 hei 4.05 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of the 
Work-Ethic as a value orientation. 
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TABLE VI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE WORK-ETHIC 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over sixteen years 36 16.69 A oO) BR Pes 
Sixteen years old 30 15.045 Sie 2! 
Under sixteen years fos) 1Aveow. AL 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of the 
Work-Ethic as a value orientation. 
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II. SOCIABILITY VALUE ORIENTATION 


Sociability refers to a disposition toward friendliness, and a 
natural inclination to be in company with others. In this instance 
a higher score indicates rejection -- the person does not consider 
it important to be friendly or to interact in social ways. 

The following six items determined the Sociability score: 

L-ougnr to 

94. do things which are unusual 

108. make as many friends as possible 

115. be careful not to offend others 

122. choose a job where I can work with many interesting people 
129. be very sociable 


136. have fun attending parties and being with other people 


Indians vs. Non-Indians 

Sociability was one of the three value orientations on which 
Significant differences were found between Indians and non-Indians. 
As indicated in Table VII the mean score for all non-Indians students 
was 12.32 and for Indian students 13.23. The higher score for Indian 


students indicates greater rejection of Sociability. 


Differences Between Schools 


There were no significant differences in the mean scores of the 


Indian students when compared by schools. However, again School 5 
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Bik s 
had the highest mean score (showing a trend toward even greater 
rejection than the other Indian students)? School 2 again had the 


lowest mean score. These facts are reported on Table VIII. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


The difference in scores of students who had been enrolled in 
their present integrated school less than three years with those who 
had been enrolled longer was not found to be significant at the .05 
bevel set"a- priori. However, it approaches it C07) Table IX shows 
that the Indian students who had been in the integrated environment 


longer showed a somewhat greater acceptance of Sociability. 


Sex Differences 
Indian males and females did not show significant difference 


in Sociability scores. (Table X) 


Age Differences 


The difference was not significant when Indian students 


were compared according to age groupings. (Table rai) 
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TABLE VII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE SOCIABILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
% 
Indian students 106 5229 Ae 4°55 205 
Non-Indian students 408 12 soe resis 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Sociability as a value orientation. 


* 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE VIII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE SOCIABILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
senook 5 i) lie Of NUS 1.99 «hO 
School 4 12 To. 55 5.50 
School 3 24 WS ou 206 
School 2 20 ikea becl 
School 1 pe Tee ALG 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Sociability as a value orientation. 
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TABLE IX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SOCIABILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO 
Less than three 
years ay 14.59 4.55 Oey 
Three years or more T& V2 85 Ly SRS) 
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“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Sociability as a value orientation. 
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TABLE X 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SOCIABILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


N — DEVIATION — 
Males 49 Tes 4.78 6) ice 
Females 62 tA 4.08 
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PROB. 


13 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


sociability as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SOCIABILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over Sixteen years 46 ‘inary es PLOY oe 69 
Sixteen years old 40 i ais bg) A S26 
Under sixteen years 55 Vee 5 09 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Sociability as a value orientation. 
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III. HEDONISTIC TONE VALUE ORIENTATION 


The questions that determined scores on this value were 
concerned with the desirability of living for present pleasures rather 
than sacrificing through self-denial. Immediately below are given 
these seven items: 

I ought to 

95. feel that present happiness is most important 

102. make my own decisions in most matters 

109. resist very strict discipline in school 

116. do things which permit me to have fun and be happy 


123. feel that present happiness is the most important 
thing in life 


130. get as much pleasure out of life now as possible 
157. feel that a satisfying job is more important than a 
high-paying position that is unpleasant 
Indians vs. Non-Indians 
The difference in response between Indians and non-Indians was 
not significant. As Table XII indicates mean scores for non-Indian 
students were slightly lower. Differences within the Indian group 


were greater than their differences from the white students. 


Differences Between Schools 
Significant differences between schools were found on Hedonistic 


Tone scores. Table XTII illustratés that mean scores for School 5 
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64. 
were again highest -- implying the least acceptance of this value 
erientation. Table XIV (reporting on the Newman-Keuls testing) shows 


that School 5-is sienificantly different from only Schools 2 and 3. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


A significance of difference in mean scores was evident between 
Indian students who had attended their present school a short time 
and those who had attended three or more years (even to the .007 
level of probability). The lower scores (greater acceptance) were 
made by those students who had been there longer. Table XV gives 


this: Gata. 


sex Differences 
No significant differences on Hedonistic Tone scores were made 


by males and females. (Table XVI) 


Age Differences 


Older students scored higher but as reported on Table XVII the 


differences were not significant. 
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TABLE XIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HEDONISTIC- 
TONE VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES 
OF TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


. — DEviatron © RATIO 
Indian students 106 16.51 Mich ..158 
Non-Indian students 408 Tteg20 4.39 


65s. 


PROB. 


54 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Hedonistic-Tone as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XIII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HEDONISTIC- 
TONE VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN EGE? FORADEO PROB. 
School 5 is “teres 3.30 etd 02) 
School 4 12 AGe22 5 84 
School 3 24 15854 PO 
School 2 20 14.25 a be 
School 1 32 «17.69 4.32 


“the lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
the Hedonistic-Tone as a value orientation. 


% 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE XIV 


SUMMARY OF NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS 
OF HEDONISTIC-TONE VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


School 1 


School 5 -- 
School 4 -- 
School 3 -- 
School 2 -- 


School 1 


% 
Significant 


at the 


School 2 SchooE=3 School 4 


XX KX —— 


.O1 level of probability. 
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TABLE XV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HEDONISTIC-TONE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


Sa STANDARD 
u MEAN DEVIeTTON——=-BATLO 
Less than three 
years Zk lis, Our Bice | OK we 
Three years or 
more 74 gE Se 4.88 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Hedonistic-Tone as a value orientation. 


ee 
Significant at the .01 level of probability. 
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TABLE XVI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HEDONISTIC-TONE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


: ee DEVIATION a NS 
Males 49 16.00 B58 OF, 62 
Females 62 16.89 Mees 


a: 
The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Hedonistic-Tone as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XVII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HEDONISTIC-TONE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over sixteen years 36 tTROS 4.90 Os34 ott 
Sixteen years old BO 16.256 Die a 
Under sixteen years iS) 16.09 Me. 50 


a 
The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Hedonistic-Tone as a value orientation. 
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IV. UPWARD MOBILITY VALUE ORIENTATION 


The seven items that determined this sub-scale were concerned 
with the desire to improve one's status or rise over peers. These 
items were: 

I ought to 

96. attain a higher position than my father had 
105... try to do things better fhan others 
110. get a well-paying job 
117. get a job which has status 
124. try for the highest achievement 
1351. try to become an expert in my chosen occupation 


138. take short-cuts into a well-paying position 


Indians vs. Non-Indians 

There was no Significant difference in mean scores of Indians 
and non-Indians in Upward Mobility. However, as in every other Value 
Orientation thus far, Indian students had a higher score, indicating 


a tendency toward less acceptance of the value. (Table XVIII) 


Differences Between Schools 
Table XIX shows that when compared on the basis of school 
attended, significant differences of scores existed. School 5 again had 


the highest mean score and Schools 1 and 2 had lowest scores. Using 
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WES, 
The Newman-Keuls test to probe the nature of the differences between 
means revealed that the mean score of School 5 was significantly diff- 


erent from that of each of the other four schools! (Table XX) 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


Again those students who had been in the integrated school 
environment longer had a statistically significant lower mean score. 
This indicates greater acceptance of Upward Mobility as a Value 


Orientation. Table XXI reports an F ratio of 7.33! 


Sex Differences 
The mean scores on Upward Mobility were not significantly diff- 


erent for males and females. (Table paaigey 


Age Differences 


The mean scores on Upward Mobility were not significantly diff- 


erent for the three age groups. (Table XRELL) 
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TABLE XVIII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCK OF UPWARD MOBILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION PRATIO 
Indian students 106 16:29 4.96 Os87 
Non-Indian students 308 15.79 Ae ouhe) 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Upward Mobility as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XIX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF UPWARD MOBILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


N MB ANS an Sea ee = B-RATTO 
School 5 He 20.08 602 2.66 
School 4 2 T5 O07 5.61 
School 3 24 16.92 Giegcoy'l 
School 2 20 72.50 6 .80 
School 1 52 owes.) Sat 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Upward Mobility as a value orientation. 


¥ 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS 


TABLE XX 


OF UPWARD MOBILITY VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


Schoo 
School 5 RK 
School 4 -- 
SGHool ¥ -- 
School 2 = 
School 1 
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TABLE XXI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF UPWARD MOBILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 
2 MEAN DEVIATION ae 
Less than three 
years 2] le. a2 5 gah ip) 
Three years or 
more rad 15.59 4.64 
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“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Upward Mobility as a value orientation. 


4K 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF UPWARD MOBILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Males 39 16.28 393 0.02 881 
Females 62 16.44 4.28 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Upward Mobility as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XXIIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF UPWARD MOBILITY 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB: 
Over Sixteen years 36 Guide Baal 5 0.07 93 
Sixteen years old 30 6.06 fi 4.82 
Under sixteen years 35 16.29 4.99 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Upward Mobility as a value orientation. 
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V. RIGID DISCIPLINE VALUE ORIENTATION 


Certain items of the questionnaire attempted to measure the 
student's acceptance of rigid, externally imposed control and regul- 
ations as a desirable Value Orientation. Persons who appreciate 
this characteristic feel that this leads to the development of self- 
control. The items that made up this sub-scale follow: (Scores on 
certain items were reflected when recorded on I.B.M. punch cards.) 

Ts ousht: to 

97. be able to change political beliefs quickly 

104. put in long hours of work each day 

Jlidmewaccept strict discipline in’ the home 

118. feel that old-fashioned discipline is needed today 
125. obey rules even if I do not see any reason for them 
132. feel that punishment necessarily follows crime 


139. feel that rules are made to be broken 


Indians vs. Non-Indians 

Indian students scored significantly lower indicating greater 
acceptance of this value than non-Indian students. Furthermore, as 
Table XXIV sets forth, the F ratio is 9.82, the highest figure 
reached in any of the comparisons! In all seven Value Orientations 
sub-scores except this one Indian students showed less acceptance 


than their white counterparts! 
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Differences Between Schools 

Table XXV presents the data indicating that differences between 
schools were Significant. Again, School 5 had the highest of the 
mean scores and School 2 had the lowest. Thus far for every Value 
Orientation score comparison, School 5 indicated less acceptance! 
Table XXVI points out that School 5's mean score was significantly 
deitereni, trom tiat, Of School 2, Schoel 5 and school 4. School t's 
mean score -—- next highest to that of School 5, was also significantly 


different from the same three schools. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


The students who had been in their present school a shorter 
time showed significantly higher scores (less acceptance of Rigid 
Discipline) than those who had been enrolled there three or more 


years. (Table XXVIT) 


sex Differences 

This is the only one of the seven Value Orientations in which 
boys' scores differed significantly from those of the girls. Indian 
girls were less accepting of Rigid Discipline than the boys. (Table 


SOWELL 


Age Differences 


Differences by age groups, as reported on Table XXIX were not 
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TABLE XXIV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RIGID DISCIPLINE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


q ie peoperren 4 SARr® 
Indian students 106 20.42 6. £5 9.82 
Non-Indian students 308 ERGY 5 1S 
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PROB. 


002 


** 


“the lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of the 


Rigid Discipline value orientation. 


K¥ 
Significant at the .O1 level. 
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TABLE XXV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RIGID DISCIPLINE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


a STANDARD 


N i Fee «PRADO PROB. 
School 5 13 95 192 2.81 3.86 006 
School 4 fe O25 1.05 
School 3 24 19.00 6.09 
School 2 20 17.20 8.29 
School 1 Bye 26a L326 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of the 
Rigid Discipline value orientation. 


¥% 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXVI 


SUMMARY OF NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS 
OF RIGID DISCIPLINE VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


School 1 School 2 school 3 school 4 School 5 
School 5 -- aK ee ex 
School 4 XX —- = 
School 3 ** -- 
School 2 xX 


School 1 


HH 
Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
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TABLE XXVII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RIGID DISCIPLINE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROG. 
Less than three : 
years ea 22152 4.69 4.61 £05 
Three years or 
more 74 19.55 6 .80 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Rigid Discipline’as a value’ orientation. 


¥ 
Significant at the .05 level. 


TABLE XXVIIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RIGID DISCIPLINE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


2 me Ss pmgeataen . ° HePee 
Males 39 18.77 7.22 4.17 
Females 62 Qe Ge 5.59 
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PROB. 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Rigid Discipline as a value orientation. 


% 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE XXIX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RIGID DISCIPLINE 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over sixteen years 36 2ACN A 5.93 0.44 64 
Sixteen years old 40 19.93 645 
Under sixteen years 35 19.89 61.52 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of Rigid 
Discipline as a value orientation. 
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VI. INDIVIDUALISM VALUE ORIENTATION 


Individualism is taken as the belief that individual freedom 
and the right of self-expression are as important as the welfare of 
the community or group. The following items comprised this category: 

Leought ito 

98. do many things the way other people do them 
105. wear clothes similar to those of my friends 
112. spend as much time as I can working independently 
119. be myself rather than caring what others think 
126. be willing to stand alone if I feel the crowd is wrong 
1353. find a hobby through which I can express my individuality 


140. have the same opinions as my friends on most issues 


Indians vs. Non-Indians 

There was a significant difference in mean scores between 
Indian and non-Indian students. White students had a higher mean 
score than did the Indian students thus indicating greater acceptance. 
Table XXX shows that the F ratio for this comparison was very high 


at 9.653! 


Differences Between Schools 
There were Significant differences between schools in mean 


scores on the Individualism sub-secale. The data listed on Table XXXI 
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88. 
describes School 1 with the greatest acceptance and School 3 with the 
least acceptance. However Table XXXII reports that the Newman-Keuls 
test did not locate any significant difference between any two 


individual schools. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


Table XXXIII reveals no significant difference in scores by 
those who had attended the present integrated school a short time vs. 


those who had attended a longer time. 


Sex Differences 
No significant difference in Individualism scores were discov- 


ered when Indian males were contrasted with Indian females. (Table REE) 


Age Differences 


Also no significant difference appeared when scores were contras-— 


ted according to the three age groups. (Table XXXV) 
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TABLE XXX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD ; 
N MEAN DEVIATION HM RATTO PROB. 
X% 
Indian students 106 23-058 3.66 9.63 -002 
Non-Indian 
students 408 24.69 be 0) 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Individualism as a value orientation. (For this value only.) 


X% 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXXI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


N MEAN* Bara ene F RATIO PROB. 
School 5 13 ae a 3.96 005 
School 4 12 2A 00 Aca] 
School 3 24 ey ay: 3.31 
School 2 20 25/50 %,.. 50 
School 1 32 24.75 3.12 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Individualism at a value orientation. (For this value only .) 
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Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXXIT 


SUMMARY OF NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS 
OF INDIVIDUALISM VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


School 1 School 2 School 4 school 4 penool 5 


School 5 -- —— -—- -- 
School 4 -— =z ae 

School 3 -- -— 

School 2 os 


School 1 
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TABLE XXXTIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Less than three 
years 27 25 52 5 Cl O.07 Pa As) 
Three or more 
years fe: 25.430 pew: 


“The greater the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Individualism as a value orientation. (For this value only.) 
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TABLE XXXIV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Males 39 Zon ae 20 5 Ady) 
Females 62 Pky wl 3) 5.60 


“The greater the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Individualism as a value orientation. (For this value only.) 
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TABLE XXXV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROG. 
Over sixteen years 36 25.55 Orn 0.61 55 
Sixteen years old 30 Pooky re fal) A. 5S 
Under sixteen 
years 55 PLEAS 5) Sie e 


“The greater the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Individualism as a value orientation. (For this value only.) 
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VII. TRADITIONALISM VALUE ORIENTATION 


The six items of the questionnaire which determined scores 
on the Traditionalism sub-scale were: 
I ought to 
99. have firm convictions about religion 
106. have firm ideas about politics 


115. feel that present sacrifice is at times important 
for future gains 


120. try to avoid making the same mistake twice 
127. strive for peace with God 


134. defend my ideas of right and wrong 


Indians vs. Non-Indians 
There was no Significant difference between the mean score 
of Indians and that of non-Indians. (See Table XXXVI.) The F ratio 


was 0.0! 


Differences Between Schools 
When the mean scores of the Indian students in the various 
schools are compared no significant differences result. As indicated 


in Table XXXVII School 5 students again have the highest mean score. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


There was no significant difference in scores when students were 
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compared by length of time in the integrated school. (Table IXEVELD) 


Sex Differences 
There was no Significant difference between the scores of 
boys and those of the girls on the Traditionalism sub-scale, as 


reported in Table XXXIX. 


Age Differences 


There was no Significant difference between the mean scores of 


the three age groups on the Traditionalism sub-scale. (See Table ih: ) 
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TABLE XXXVI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRADITIONALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF 
THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Indian students 106 LacA2 4.35 0.00 12.06 
Non-Indian 
students 408 14.41 Aes 


a, 
The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Traditionalism as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XXXVITI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRADITIONALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
School 5 13 16.08 L52 0.96 43 
School 4 Fe 14.08 4.94 
School 3 24 J Bs her Diao 
School 2 20 13.50 6.250 
School 1 52 eres 3.44 


a 
The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Traditionalism as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRADITIONALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 


e — DEVIATION ges 
Less than three 
years ey 15.49 4. he r0S 
Three years or 
more 74 Tart 4.54 
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PROB. 


“50 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Traditionalism as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XXXIX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRADITIONALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


y ce opwyesmcen =f ETTO 
Males 39 44.03 4.98 ©.52 
Females 62 14.68 4.08 
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PROB. 


48 


“The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 


Traditionalism as a value orientation. 
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TABLE XL 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRADITIONALISM 
VALUE ORIENTATION SCORES OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB: 
Over sixteen years 46 WAsgee Me AO) 0.48 84 
Sixteen years old ae 44.83 A550 
Under sixteen years 35 14.29 AGA 


a 
The lower the mean score, the greater was the acceptance of 
Traditionalism as a value orientation. 
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VIII. SUMMARY 


The statistical analysis of student responses to the Value 
Orientation portion of the questionnaire revealed significant infor- 
mation. In three of the seven Value Orientation sub-scales, Indian 
Scores were statistically different from non-Indians and in six of 
these seven categories Indian students showed, at least a trend toward, 
greater rejection of the Value Orientations. Only on Rigid Discipline 
did Indian students show greater acceptance than did non-Indians. The 
overall picture was that Indian students generally had a slightly 
rere set of values, though that difference was not great. 

When the Indian student population was examined alone, the diff- 
erences of certain subgroups become more revealing. In five of the 
seven Value Orientations, differences among schools were statistically 
Significant. Students of School 5 showed a greater degree of rejection 
of the Value Orientations tested in all cases except one. And in most 
values, School 2 showed the greatest degree of acceptance. 

But the most startling discovery was that in all except one 
Value Orientation, Indian students who had been in the integrated 
high school environment for three years or more showed a greater accep- 
tance of the Value Orientations than did those students who had been in 
attendance a shorter time. In four of these Value Orientation cate- 


gories the difference was significant. 
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10%. 

In only one of the Value Orientation categories were the scores 
of boys significantly different from the scores of the girls. 

Not one of the seven Value Orientation sub-scales revealed 
Significant differences in mean scores by different student age 
groups! 

More instances of significant differences between groups 
occurred on Rigid Discipline scores than on any of the other six Value 
Orientation sub-scales. Traditionalism was the only one of the seven 


Value Orientation sub-scales in which no comparisons proved significant! 
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CHAPTER VI 


ANALYSIS OF ALIENATION SCORES 


Another major consideration in this study concerned the students' 
own feelings of alienation from the school as a social system. The 
responses of students to the Alienation Scale were tabulated to ascertain 
degrees of feelings of alienation. Comparisons were then made of mean 
scores of groups of students within the population sampled. 

This éhapten reports on the analysis of variance between the 
different groups and subgroups sampled in terms of responses to the 
Alienation Scale. Tables are used to report the mean scores, the 
standard deviation, F-ratio, and the probability for each group on 
the five alienation subscales. 

This chapter analyses the mean scores of Indian and non-Indian 
students in each of the five sub-scales. Then the Indian student 
group is subdivided and mean scores of each of the five variables 
are compared by schools, by length of time in the integrated schools, 


by sex, and by age of student. 
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I. POWERLESSNESS AS AN ATTITUDE OF ALIENATION 


This category consisted of seven items on the questionnaire which 
attempted to discover if students felt powerless regarding their ability 
to alter or influence the way the school was operated. The question- 
naire items which make up this subscale were as follows: 


1. In this school pupils can complain to the 
principal and be given a fair hearing. 


6. Schools are run by others and there is little 
that pupils can do abou it. 


11. Pupils often are given the opportunity to 
express their ideas about how the school 
ought to be run. 


16. In discipline cases the pupil's explanation 
of the circumstances is carefully weighed 
by the school authorities before punishment 
is decided upon. 

21. There really isn't much use complaining to 
the teachers about the school because it is 
impossible to influence them anyway. 

26. Pupils have adequate opportunities to protect 
themselves when their interests conflict with 
the interests of those who run the school. 


31. Pupils' ideas about how the school should be 
run are often adopted in this school. 
Indians vs. Non-Indians 
Table XLI supplies the Analysis of Variance data comparing 
scores on Powerlessness by Indians and by non-Indians. The difference 


of mean scores was not significant. 
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Differences Between Schools 
Table XLII shows that when Indian students were compared by 
schools, the differences of Powerlessness responses were not great 


enough to be significant. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


The difference in Powerlessness scores between the students who 
had been in the present integrated school less than three years and 
the students who had been in the present school a longer time was not 


significant either. (Table XLIII) 


Sex Differences 
When Powerlessness scores were compared by sex, no significant 


difference could be reported. (Table XLIV) 


Age Differences 


And finally, no significant differences occurred when mean scores 


of the three age groups were compared. (Table XLV) 
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TABLE XLI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF POWERLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) 
OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 
N MBEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Indian students 67 17.99 2.48 OgA? 0.52 
Non-Indian 
students 164 livicles' eee 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 
Powerlessness. 
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TABLE XLII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF POWERLESSNESS 
SCORES (A. MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


N 
School 5 gi 
School 4 6 
School 3 20 
School 2 20 
School 1 9 


ev) 


MEAN 


ary) 
16.85 
e508 
ar eS, 


toi 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


+98 
2 04 
2 wl) 
APs) 


recut 


F RATIO 


0.78 


108. 


PROB. 


0.54 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 


Powerlessness. 
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TABLE XLIIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF POWERLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 


Less than three 
years 


Three years or 
more 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 


Powerlessness. 


STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 
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TABLE XLIV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF POWERLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MBASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


STAN DARD 


ey 


N MEAN DEVIATION F, RATIO PROB’. 
Males 25 Tones ral 5) 0.41 O4.528 
Females 41 Vhs Zan 


“the higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 
Powerlessness. 
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TABLE XLV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF POWERLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over sixteen years 16 18.88 1.93 E63 0.20 
Sixteen years old ee sl ees Zee 
Under sixteen years 28 17.93 ragh ow| 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 
Powerlessness. 
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indians 


than the 


Il. SHLF-ESTRANGEMENT AS AN ATTITUDE OF ALIENATION 


self-Estrangement is a condition which implies lack of personal 
in the school activities. The items used to determine scores 
subscale included: 


If homework assignments were not required, I would 
seldom do homework. 


No matter how I try, I don't seem to understand 
the content of my courses very well. 


Usually I would rather play hookey than come to school. 


I often read and study in my courses beyond what 
is required by my teachers. 


I would rather go to work now than go to school but 
more education now will help me to get a better job later. 


I like to do extra problems in mathematics for fun. 


vs. Non-Indians 


While Indian students scored higher (greater Self-Es trangement ) 


white students, the difference was not significant. (See 


Table XLVI.) 


Differen 


ces Between Schools 


When students of Indian ancestry were compared by schools 


significant differences occurred in their Self-Estrangement scores. 


Table XLVII indicates that School 3 had the highest mean score (greater 


feeling of Self-Estrangement ) while School 1 students had the lowest 


scores in this category. 
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Length of Time in Integrated Schools 
No significant difference was reportable between scores of 
students who had been in their present school a long time and those 


who had been there a shorter time. (Table RLVITE) 


sex Differences 
Indian boys and Indian girls did not differ significantly in 


their responses to the Self-Estrangement sub-scale. (Table cE) 


Age Differences 
The three age groups of Indian students did not differ signif- 


icantly in their mean scores on Self-Estrangement. (Table L) 
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TABLE XLVI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-ESTRANGEMENT 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) 
OF TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROS. 
Indian students 67 18.61 om ra Tere O.Ts 
Non-Indian 
students 164 174.88 a a 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of Self- 
Estrangement. 
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TABLE XLVII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-ESTRANGEMENT 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


a STANDARD 


N 10 mm cama Ua PROB. 
School 5 11 17.64 250 2.58 0.05" 
School 4 6 tif 83 2 .86 
School 3 20 20.00 2.53 
School 2 20 19.10 sue 
School 1 9 16.67 BG 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of Self- 
Estrangement. 
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TABLE XLVIIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-ESTRANCEMENT 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Less than three 
years 20 tE.20) ole 0.68 O.41 
Three years or 
more 46 18.89 Sew 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 
Self-Estrangement. 
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TABLE XLIX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-ESTRANGEMENT 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


2) STAN DARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Males 25 19.00 Zee hit O42 Owasy2 
Females 41 18.49 OSS) 


“the higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 
Self—Estrangement. 
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TABLE L 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-ESTRANCEMENT 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over sixteen years 16 18.88 Bb awe OES 0.88 
Sixteen years old 22 Vey 4a Brahe) 
Under sixteen 
years 28 18.79 BIO 


“The higher the mean score, the greater was the feeling of 
Self—Estrangement. 
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III. NORMLESSNESS AS AN ATTITUDE OF ALIENATION 


Normlessness was interpreted by the use of items which 


TE 


attempted 


to discover whether the student was convinced that personal moral norms 


are important. The lower the score, the greater was the person's sense 
of Normlessness. The following items determined Normlessness: 
3. Pupils must take advantage of every opportunity, 
fair or unfair, because good opportunities occur 
very infrequently at this school. 
8. Giving an answer to someone else during an examination 
is not-really cheating. 
13. In this school success is to be aimed for by any 
means that pupils can devise. 
18. Sometimes it is necessary to make promises to 
school authorities which you don't intend to keep. 
28. It is necessary to misbehave at school if you're 
going to have fun. 
55. Copying parts of essays from books is justified if 
this results in good marks on the essays. 
Indians vs. Non-Indians 
It is interesting to note that on Normlessness, Indians scored 
much lower than the non-Indians. Table LI reports that F ratio at 
15.27 -- the highest F ratio in any comparison on this entire study. 


Differences Between Schools 


There were significant differences in mean scores of students 


compared on the basis of the school attended. Students of Scho 
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h20). 
experienced the greatest degree of Normlessness. Table LII indicates 


that students of School 4 had the least degree of Normlessness. 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


Students who had been in the present integrated school for three 
years or more scored significantly higher in Normlessness than those 
who had been in the present school for a shorter time! The F ratio is 


reported at 7.03 on Table LIII. 


sex Differences 
Table LIV reports a significant difference in the scores of 
Indian boys vs. Indian girls, the F ratio being 9.14. Boys expressed 


feelings of greater Normlessness. 


Age Differences 


Comparison of scores by students of different age groups was the 
only comparison that failed to yield significant differences for 


Normlessness scores. (Table LV) 
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TABLE LI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NORMLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) 
OF TOTAL SAMPLE 


a STANDARD 


- Hes DEVIATION on 
Indian students 67 TPO 4.46 Ve see 
Non-Indian 
students 164 LOR a2 5.06 


Wears 


PROB. 


* 
-0001 


“For this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was the 


degree of Normlessness felt. 
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TABLE LIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NORMLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


N MEAN eee F RATIO PROB. 
School 5 11 (BGA) | 2haG 2.59 0.05" 
School 4 6 ED.EH SMe 
School 3 20 15.05 4.08 
School 2 20 18.50 5.43 
School 1 9 18.44 A505 


“Por this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was 
the degree of Normlessness felt. 


oa 
Significant to the .05 level. 
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TABLE LIIT 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NORMLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 
a Ee lieve | BELO 
Less than three 
years 20 19.510 5.05 (oy) 
Three years or 
more 46 16.65 An Ve 


Noe 


PROB. 


0.01 


“Por this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was 


the degree of Normlessness felt. 


¥% 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE LIV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NORMLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO 
Males 25 15.56 AOS O b4 
Females 44 18.80 4 38 


124% 


PROB. 


*% 
0.004 


“Por this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was 


the degree of Normlessness felt. 


¥¥ 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE LV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NORMLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Over sixteen years 16 18306 byisls OL 55 Ce re 
Sixteen years old Ce 16.95 4.94 
Under sixteen years 28 rr) AS 


“Por this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was the 
degree of Normlessness felt. 
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IV. MBANINGLESSNESS AS AN ATTITUDE OF ALIENATION 


The items of the questionnaire which are analysed here asked 
the student if he felt the things he learned in school had real meaning 
and importance to him. A higher score here indicates greater sense of 
Meaninglessness than does a lower score. The following items were in 
the sub-scale: 


4. As a result of my school experiences I know 
what I will do when I graduate. 


9.. My present school studies will help me to 
understand others. 


14. It is possible on the basis of the level of 
my present school achievement, to predict with 
a high degree of accuracy, the level of achieve- 
ment I can expect in adulthood. 


19. Participation in students' union activities 
will help me in anything I try to do in the 
future. 


2h,“ Whaeel “an doing at school wr! -ossret me tO 
do what I want when I graduate. 


29. I think that I can now predict what I can 
achieve in an occupation after graduation. 


54. What we do at school will help us to affect 
the world in which we live. 
Indians vs. Non-Indians 
As Table LVI indicates the difference between scores of Indian 


students and non-Indian students was not significant. 
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Tai 
Differences Between Schools 
The differences in Meaninglessness scores between schools were 


not significant. (Table LVII) 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


There was no significant difference in scores between Indian 
students who had been enrolled for less than three years in their 
present school vs. those who had been there a longer period. (Table 


Tia lo, 


Sex Differences 
Indian boys did not score significantly different from Indian 


girls on Meaninglessness scores. (Table LIX) 


Age Differences 


According to Table LX note that the older the student, the 
greater was the meaning which school seemed to have for him. However, 


these differences were not statistically significant. 
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TABLE LVI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEANINGLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF THE 


TOTAL SAMPLE 
a STANDARD 
N a DEVIATION BBs) 10 
Indian students 67 16.48 Sto T6 
Non-Indian 
students 164 A a A ee 


“The higher the mean score the greater was the degree of 


Meaninglessness. 
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TABLE LVII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEANINGLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
School 5 11 16.55 5.80 0.43 one 
School 4 6 17%. HAI 
School 3 20 16.95 3.09 
School 2 20 16.45 a A9 
School 14 9 Le oe 292 


“The higher the mean score the greater was the degree of 
Meaninglessness. 
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TABLE LVIITI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEANINGLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


a STANDARD 
2 gel DEVIATION pe 
Less than three 
years 20 164355 5125 0.08 
Three years or 
more 46 16.59 ko 


“The higher the mean score the greater was the degree of 


Meaninglessness. 
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TABLE LIX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEANINGLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 


4 ee i i 
Males 25 16.16 9 659) 0.50 
Females AI 16: 5 5.05 


“The higher the mean score the greater was the degree of 


Meaninglessness. 
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TABLE LX 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEANINGLESSNESS 
SCORES (A MEASURE OF ALIENATION) OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS BY AGE 


a STANDARD 


N MEAN DEVIATION ® RATVO PROB. 
Over Sixteen years 16 15.44 220 1.50 O25 
Sixteen years old Ze. 16.50 real) 
Under sixteen 
years 28 A. ea Seale 


“The higher the mean score the greater was the degree of 
Meaninglessness. 
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V. ISOLATION AS AN ATTITUDE OF ALIENATION 


Certain questions attempted to measure the student's feelings 
of insecurity or desire to withdraw from the group. These items 
which form the category of Isolation follow: 

5 want FOr linisy hich schoo! 


10. The reason I endure some unpleasant things now 
is because I feel that it will benefit me later on. 


30. I often worry about what my teachers think of me. 
55. Pupils must be very careful to make the best possible 
impression with their teachers. 
Indians vs. Non-Indians 
There was a significant difference between the scores of Indian 
and non-Indian students on this attitude. Table LXI indicates an 
extremely high F ratio (11.96). The Indian students had the lower 


mean score, which indicates greater degree of isolation. 


Differences Between Schools 
When Isolation mean scores by schools were compared no signif- 


icant differences were revealed. (Table Lxky) 


Length of Time in Integrated Schools 


Table LXIII illustrates that when Indian students were compared 


on the basis of length of time in the present integrated school, those 
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154. 
who had been there the shorter time exhibited a significantly greater 


degree of Isolation. 


Sex Differences 
There was no significant difference on Isolation scores between 


Indian boys and .JIndian,.girls. (Table LXIV) 


Age Differences 
While the differences were not significant, the older the 
student the lower were his Isolation scores (toward greater degree of 


Isolation.). This is given in Table LXV. 
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TABLE LXI 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON 
ISOLATION AS A MEASURE OF ALIENATION 
OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 
Indian students 67 
Non-Indian 
students 164 


a STANDARD 
— DEVIATION sata 
12.45 ho 11.96 
1s ec) ZAG 
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-0007 


“Por this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was the 


degree of Isolation. 


XK 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE LXII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES 
ON ISOLATION AS A MEASURE OF ALIENATION 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY SCHOOLS 


STANDARD 


© 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
School 5 | 11 T2.10 PaoW 0.62 Olas 
School 4 6 13599 Deo9 
School 3 20 T3200 bes 
scnool 2 20 12.80 V.61 
School 1 S Vee ere ln 


“Por this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was 
the degree of Isolation. 
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TABLE LXIII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON 
ISOLATION AS A MEASURE OF ALIENATION 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY LENGTH 
OF TIME IN PRESENT SCHOOL 


STANDARD 


a) 


N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Less than three 5 
years 20 Tide95 1 i) B00 OL05 
Three years or more 46 507 1.99 


“For this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was 
the degree of Isolation. 


a 
Significant to the .05 level. 
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TABLE LXIV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON 
ISOLATION AS A MEASURE OF ALIENATION 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY SEX 


a STANDARD 
N MEAN DEVIATION F RATIO PROB. 
Males 25 12+28 1240 2n25 Ow1e 
Females 41 13.00 2a VA 


“For this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater was the 
degree of Isolation. 
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TABLE LXV 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON 
ISOLATION AS A MEASURE OF ALIENATION 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS BY AGE 


Over sixteen years 16 
Sixteen years old 2a 


Under sixteen 
years 28 


MEAN® 


11.94 


1 2268 


eres 


STANDARD 
peviation .. 7 RATIO 
1.61 2. Zé 
2 .06 
1.87 
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“For this attitude, the lower the mean score, the greater is the 


degree of Isolation. 
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VI. SUMMARY 


This chapter analysed the students' responses to the Alienation 
Questionnaire, an instrument which purports to measure the students' 
degree of alienation from the social institution (the school) in which 
they spend many hours of their days. The Analysis of Variance as here 
used by the researcher did not presume to tell if students were, in 
fact, alienated (or did not meet the expectations of the staff and 
administration). The intent was to examine whether sub-groups within 
the sample popullstion felt more or less alienated than did other sub- 
groups within the population. In other words, there were no "normal" 
responses anticipated --— only a comparison of responses. 

The five subscales measured attitudes of Powerlessness, Self- 
Estrangement, Normlessness, Meaninglessness, and Isolation which together 
are thought to make up the concept of Alienation. 

It was found that in four of these five attitudes, Indian 
students tended toward greater alienation. But in only two of these -- 
Normlessness and Isolation -- were the mean scores significantly 
different from their non-Indian peers. 

When the Indian students' scores were compared on the basis of 
the school they attended, only in the case of two attitudes were 
Significant differences found. In Self—Estrangement and in Normlessness, 


the students from School 3 appeared significantly more alienated. This 
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pattern did not appear in the other sub-scales, however. 

When students were compared on the basis of length of time 
Spent in the present school, only in two of the attitudes were signif- 
icant differences found. The students who had been in the integrated 
school three years or more, experiences greater feelings of Normlessness 
but less of Isolation than those who had been in this setting less than 
three years. 

When differences of responses were examined on the basis of 
sex, only in one attitude were the differences Significant. Though, 
in most cases, males tended toward greater alienation. 

No Significant differences were in evidence when responses 
were categorized by age. 

It could be stated that the use of the Alienation Scale proved 
less meaningful than did that of the Values Inventory; although it 
can be safely asserted that the Indian students generally tended to 
feel more alienated than did the white students. 

Indian students in School 3 tended to be more alienated than 
did the Indian students of the other schools sampled. Indian males 
tended toward greater alienation than did the Indian female students, 


though not significantly. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


I. SUMMARY 


Purposes of the Study 


One purpose of the study was to investigate the values held by 
Indian high school youth and compare them with the values held by non- 
Indian youth. Further investigation was made comparing values of 
sub-groups within the Indian student population. These included: 
differences between schools, differences according to length of time 
in integrated schools, and differences attributable to sex and age. 

Another major focus of the study was an attempt to determine if 
Indian students felt more alienated than did white students. Sub- 
problems associated with alienation included: differences in feelings 
of alienation by Indian students when compared on basis of school 


attended, on length of time in integrated schools, on sex, and age. 


Design 


High schools were selected which enrolled Indian students along 
with non-Indian youth. Questionnaires were administered to obtain 
students' responses in terms of agreement or disagreement with certain 


basic Value Orientations and feelings of Alienation. Students’ 
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Wig oe 
responses to certain items were totaled to form scores on seven Value 
Orientation subscales and five Alienation sub-scales. Group mean 
Scores were analyzed using Analysis of Variance to test the signif- 
icance of the difference of mean scores between student groups. Newman- 


Keuls comparisons were also utilized where appropriate. 


Questionnaires 

The Value Orientation Scale was a forty-eight item instrument 
adapted from Prince's Differential Values Inventory. The adapted 
form was revised through a preliminary study administered to a large 
sample of Edmonton students. Factor Analysis suggested Seven sub- 
scales which were known as: Work-Hthic, Sociability, Hedonistic Tone, 
Upward Mobility, Rigid Discipline, Individualism, and Traditionalisn. 

The Alienation Scale was a shortened version of the Kolesar's 
Pupil Attitude Questionnaire of 1967. The five sub-scales were: 
Powerlessness, Self-Estrangement, Normlessness, Meaninglessness, and 
Isolation. Scores on these sub-scales denoted a measurement of the 


degree of pupil alienation from the school as a social system. 


sample 


For the testing, five high schools in northern Alberta were 
chosen which had enrolments of one hundred fifty or more students. 
No less than fifteen per cent of the students and no more than seventy 
per cent were of Indian ancestry. These were all public schools within 


two-hundred fifty miles of Edmonton. All schools were in villages 
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144. 
or towns of less than 2000 population. Pupils in grade nine, ten, 


eleven and twelve were included. 


II. FINDINGS 


Value Orientation Scores 

The mean scores of Indian and non-Indian students were signif- 
icantly different on three of the seven Value Orientation sub-scales. 
Indian students indicated less acceptance of Sociability and Individu- 
alism but greater acceptance of Rigid Discipline. 

Indian students when compared by schools differed on Work-Hthic, 
Hedonistic Tone, Upward Mobility, Rigid Discipline and Individualisn. 
Students of School 5 showed the least acceptance of these values. 

School 5 scores were significantly different from mean scores of each 
of the other four schools on two Value Orientation subscales. 

The students who had attended their present school three or more 
years indicated greater acceptance of Work-Ethic, Hedonistic Tone, 
Upward Mobility and Rigid Discipline than did those students who had 
been in the integrated school less than three years! 

A significant difference occurred for only one Value Orientation 
between Paes boys and girls. Boys registered greater acceptance than 
did girls on Rigid Discipline as a desirable value. 

Significant differences were not shown when Indian students 


were grouped by age. 
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Alienation Scores 

On two of the Alienation subscales Indian students' scores 
were Significantly different from the scores of white students. Indian 
students showed greater Normlessness and Isolation. 

When Indian students were compared on the basis of school 
attending, School 3 students appeared significantly more alienated 
than did the other students in Self—Estrangement and Normlessness. 
Students who had been in the integrated school three years or more 
indicated greater feelings of Normlessness but lower feelings of 
Isolation than those who had been in the present school setting a 
shorter time! Boys expressed greater feelings of Normlessness than 
did girls. No significant differences in Alienation scores appeared 


when responses were categorized by age. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


In this section, some conclusions are drawn about the results 
of this study and some implications are suggested. This is an explor- 
atory subject, therefore the findings have to be viewed cautiously 
because of the limitations of the sample size, the nature of the 
instruments, and the restriction of the methodology to the simple 


tests which were employed. 


summary of Main Findings 


Indians and non-Indians differed somewhat in Value Orientations 
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LAG. 
and in feelings of Alienation. Indians tended toward less acceptance 
of these Value Orientations and toward somewhat greater feelings of 
Alienation than did their non-Indian counterparts. The one exception 
was that Indians accepted Rigid Discipline more than did the non-Indian 
students. 

Great differences existed between schools. Indian students 
when compared by schools differed significantly on five of the Value 
Orientation subscales and on two of the Alienation sub-scales. Students 
of School 5 were less accepting of the values while students of School 
3 were more alienated than those of the other schools. 

Students who were in the integrated school longer were more 
accepting of the Value Orientations tested but had mixed responses 
regarding Alienation. 

Boys and girls differed on scores in only one category. 

Differences due to age of student were almost non-existent in 


this study. 


Implications 


The study showed that there was slightly greater rejection of 
the Value Orientations by Indian students and somewhat greater alien- 
ation from the school's social system than that experienced by non- 
Indian students. However, that these differences were not more startling 
might indicate a greater degree of influence on behalf of schools 
than is sometimes expected. This becomes especially worthy of consid- 


eration when considering the comparison of scores on the basis of 
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pales 
length of time in the present integrated school. Indian students 
who had spent a longer period of time in an integrated school showed 
greater acceptance of the Value Orientations than did the students of 
Indian ancestry who had spent only one or two years in this environment. 
The above differences cannot be attributed to maturation, since, in 
no case were differences in scores by age groups significant! 

The above does not imply that a change of values has been 
brought about by the Indian students' attendance in school. Neither 
does it lead to a claim that the curriculum or administrative policies 
were responsible for producing a change. Cause and effect relationships 
are not claimed Teac the findings oF this study. 

One must consider another variable that may be in operation 
here. The selection procedure (due to a high drop-out rate), may 
remove the students with the more variant value orientations. This 
study merely makes a small beginning at interpreting a very complex 
problem. 

While Indian students were more alienated than white students, 
an examination of Alienation scores of sub-groups within the Indian 
student population did not yield results paralleling those found 
when investigating the Value Orientations. Therefore, it would not 
follow that students who showed the greatest acceptance of the Value 


Orientations also tended toward greater Alienation (or vice verse). 
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148. 
Recommendations for Further Study 

Any further examination of Value Orientations of Indian 
students might do well to look further into the "within-the-group" 
differences. Do these indicate differing sets of Value Orientation held 
by Indian people from locality to locality because of different degrees 
of acculturation? Do these imply differing degrees of acceptance of 
Indians by the white population from one community to another? Or 
might these differences reflect the differences in philosophy of 
education exhibited by different administration units? 

Further study might investigate the differences in the schools 
which the Indian students attended before coming to the integrated 
high school. A longitudinal study following groups of students through 
the years in school might indicate comparative influence of elementary, 
junior high and high schools. Are value patterns well-formed by the 
time a student reaches high school? 

Why did Indian students score significantly higher -- indicating 
greater acceptance -- than non-Indians on Rigid Discipline as a Value 
Orientation? Since the items were considered to measure acceptance 
of Value Orientations commonly held by the majority culture which 
controls the school system, it would be expected that Indian students 
would register less acceptance of each of the seven Value Orientations. 
Replication of the study among other non-Indian communities might 
reveal that because of the dynamic of the present youth culture, Rigid 


Discipline is no longer a popular Value Orientation among whites. 
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149. 
Finally, it is recognized that the statistics gathered here might 
be used for further comparisons. Comparisons of sub-groups of non- 
Indian students might be made similar to those of Indians. Certain 
categorical information (such aS socio-economic factors) are available 
from this study which could profitably be used as additional variables. 
And further analyses might be made with group mean scores on Alienation 


subscales compared to their scores on Value Orientation subscales. 
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D. UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Bean, Raymond E. "An Exploratory Comparison of Indian and 
Non-Indian Secondary School Students!’ Attitudes." 
Unpublished Master's thesis, University of Alberta, 
1966. 


Cathecart, William George. "An Investigation of Some of the 
Values Held by High School Students and Their 
Teachers." Unpublished Master's thesis, University 
of Alberta, 1967. 


Dilling, Howard John. "Integration of the Indian Canadian 
In and Through the Schools." Unpublished Master's 
thesis, University of Toronto, 1961. 


Grace, C.W. "A Study of the Problems of Indian-Caucasian 
Segregation in a South Dakota Community, As Related 
in the Public School." Unpublished Doctor's thesis, 
University of Virginia, 1959. 


Gue, L.R. "A Comparative Study of Value Orientations in An 
Alberta Indian Community." Unpublished Doctor's 
thesis, University of Alberta, 1967. 


Gue, L.R. "Resume of A Comparative Study of Value Orientations 
in an Alberta Indian Community." Edmonton: University 
of Alberta, 1967. (mimeographed) . 


Kolesar, Henry. "An Empirical Study of Client Alienation in 
the Bureaucratic Organization." Unpublished Doctor's 
thesis, University of Alberta, 1967. 
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Unpublished Materials (continued) 


Iupini, Dante. "A Study of the Relation of Differe@tial Values to 
Social and Administrative Interactions." Unpublished 
Doctor's thesis, The University of Alberta, 1965. 


Parminter, Alfred Vye. "The Development of Integrated Schooling 
for British Columbia Indian Children." Unpublished 
Master's thesis, University of British Columbia, 1964. 
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5. Approximate otudent eurolaent (grades X < ie ae 
| 4. Approvimste number of these who are Indian or Metie 
5. Information of schoola offering grade IX; 


6. Perwiseion is granted to conduct this ela 
atte patie Superintendent, 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
University of Alberta 


PROPOSED SURVEY COMPARING 
VALUE ORIENTATIONS 
OF INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN ADOLESCENTS 


The following information is requested to give assistance 
in planning and contacting the proper school officials of High Schools 
which have a high representation of Indian and Metis students along 
with a non-Indian student population. 


1. High School name(s) 
2. Principal's name and address 
Approximate student enrolment (grades X - XII) 


4. Approximate number of these who are Indian or Metis 


Information of schools offering grade IX: 


APPROXIMATE 
ENROLMENT 
SCHOOLS PRINCIPALS ADDRESSES Doct Indian 
6. Permis¢iion-is..eranted_to.conduct this survey: 
Superintendent, 


school Div. or 
County. 
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Permission is granted to T.R. Walter 
of the University of Alberta to administer two 
Student values inventories in May or June, 1968 
and also examine student cumulative records 
briefly. 

1 understand all information is 
confidential and will be used for research 


purposes only. 


Signed 
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position 
school 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT VALUES INVENTORY 


Revised Edition 
The University of Alberta 


READ CAREFULLY 


Do not start answering before you are told to do so. 

Answer EVERY question to the best of your ability. Please do not make any marks on this questionnaire. 
Answer each question by placing the correct mark (using an HB pencil) in the proper space on the answer sheet. 
If in doubt about procedure, ask the teacher for assistance. 

Please answer sincerely and accurately. We want your opinion. 

Do not write your name on any paper. 

Mark only one item for each question. 

Now turn to number 1, WORK QUICKLY, and answer every question as well as you can. 


Begin 


1. State your sex. 7. In how many extra-curricular activities do you 


A. boy participate in school at the present time? 
B. girl A. none 
B. one 
In which school grade are you? C. two 
A. nine D. three 
B. ten E. four or more 
C. eleven 8. In how many organized activities do you particip- 
D. twelve ate outside of school? (e.g. music lessons, swim- 
E. thirteen ming instruction, hockey, etc.) 
How old are you? : hg 
A. 14 or younger j 
B. 15 ris 
C16 D. three 
D.17 E. four or more 
E. 18 or over 9. Have you been elected to any school position this 
year or last year? 
What is the highest level of your father’s educa- A. yes 
tion? B. no 
A. elementary 10. Make an estimate of your family’s annual 
B, junior high income level. 
C. high school A. below $2,000 
D. some university B. $2,000-$3,999 
E. university degree C. $4,000-$6,999 
; D. $7,000-$9,999 
What is the highest level of your mother’s educa- E. $10,000 or over 
meee ree 11. rears of an elected position do you hold in 
B. Leeeet high A. no position 
C. high school : B. president or vice-president 
D. eae university C. secretary or treasurer 
E, university degree D. sports or other committee representative 
Your last year’s average on the final examination E. Any other position e.g. editor, room rep. 
was about 12. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 
A. 0-39 A. none 
B. 40-49 B. one 
C. 50-64 C. two 
D. 65-79 D. three 


E. 80-100 


E. four or more 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Li: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Which item below fits your parents most 
accurately? 
A. they understand problems of teen-agers and assist 
them 
B. they are not interested in teen-agers 
C. they seem willing to help but don’t understand 
problems of teen-agers 


Are you planning to go to a technical institute? 
A. yes 
B. undecided 
C. no 


Do you have a car of your own? 
A, yes 
B. no 


Did you go out for football last fall either as a 
player or spectator? 

A. yes 

B. no 


Do you date? 
A. no 
B. yes, about once a month 
C. yes, about once a week 
D. yes, about twice a week 
E. yes, more than twice a week 


Have you joined a church or do you intend to join 
a church? 

A, yes 

B. no 


Do you go steady? 
A. yes 
B. no 


Which one of these items is most important in 
making a boy popular with the girls in your 
school? 

A. having a nice car 

B. high grade, honor roll 

C. being an athletic star 

D. being in the leading crowd 


Do you earn any money by working outside the 
home? (not counting summer work) 

A. yes 

B. no 


Do you smoke? 
A. yes, regularly 
B. yes, occasionally 
C. no 


Would you say that you are a part of the leading 
crowd in your school? 

A. yes 

B. no 


What is the highest level of education you expect 
to have actually attained ten years from now? 
A. Not finished high school 
B. High School graduate or Technical Institute 
graduate 
C. Some University, e.g., Teaching Certificate, Reg. 
Nurse, etc. 
D. University degree, e.g., B.A., B.Ed., B.Sc., R.N. 
E. Professional Degree, e.g., Doctor, Lawyer, Ph.D. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


395. 


36. 


Which one of these things would be hardest for 
you to take? 

A. parents’ disapproval 

B. teachers’ disapproval 

C. breaking with friend 


If your friends asked you to join in a secret 
escapade for a week-end, would you join them if 
your parents were not in favor? 

A, yes 

B. no 


How many subjects have you failed since starting 
grade nine? 

A. none 

B. one 

C. two 

D. three 

E. four or more 


Who influenced you most in your life? 
A. parents 
B. teachers 
C. clergy, minister, pastor, rabbi 
D. friends 


Which one of the following are you really worried 
about most? 

A. health 

B. academic success 

C. acceptance by friends 

D. others 


Roughly, what proportion of home basketball 
games did you attend this year? 

A, none 

B. less than half 

C. more than half 


Have you chosen your profession? 
A. yes 
B. no 


Why do you go to church? 
A. for social reasons 
B. for religious or spiritual reasons 
C. don’t attend 


Would you hand in an essay or assignment that 
your friend had done as your own? 

A. yes 

B. no 


If you could be remembered here at school for one 
of the things below, which one would you want it 
to be? 

A. outstanding student 

B. athletic star 

C. most popular 


Do your parents attend church? 
A. yes, regularly 
B. yes, occasionally 
C. no 


Do you drink beer? 
A. yes, frequently 
B. yes, occasionally 
C. no 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


What yearly income do you expect to actually 
make ten years from now? 

A. below $3,000 

B. $3,000 to $5,999 

C. $6,000 to $8,999 

D. $9,000 to $12,000 

E. more than $12,000 


Among the things you strive for during your high 
school days, which of the following is most 
important to you? 

A. pleasing your parents 

B. learning as much as possible in school 

C. living up to your religious ideals 

D. being accepted and liked by other students 

E. pleasing the teacher 


Which one of the following would be most import- 
ant to you in a job? 

A. the security of a steady job 

B. the opportunity for rapid promotion 

C. the enjoyment of the work itself 

D. a high income 


How many evenings a week do you spend with the 
gang? 

A, none 

B. one 

C. two or more 


Does your mother have a job outside the home? 
A, yes 
B. no 


In your adult life whom would you want to 
resemble most? 

A. one of your parents 

B. your favorite teacher 

C. no one but yourself 

D. a relative 

E. a friend 


If you had your choice would you leave school 
before graduation? 

A. yes 

B. no 


Is athletics very important for you in school? 
A, yes 
B. no 


How much time, on the average, do you spend 
doing homework outside school on a weekday? 
A. none or almost none 
B. less than one hour 
C. one to two hours 
D. between two and three hours 
EK. three or more hours 


Have you attended Sunday School or Church 
School? 

A. yes, regularly 

B. yes, occasionally 

C. no 


Check any of the following drinks that are served 
in your home. Check only one. 

A. beer 

B. table wine or other alcoholic beverages 

C. all of the above 

D. none of the above 


48. 


49, 


50. 


ol. 


2. 


53. 


4. 


D0. 


56. 


o7. 


Which one of the following do you think is the 
most important characteristic necessary for 
success in life? 

A. money 

B. athletics 

C. personality 

D. academic achievement 

E. friendliness 


What kind of music do you enjoy most? 
A. modern—like “beatle” 
B. classical 
C. country and western 


Which item below fits most of the teachers at your 
school? 
A. they understand problems of teen-agers and assist 
them 
B. they are not interested in teen-agers 
C. they seem willing to help but don’t understand 
problems of teen-agers 


How often do you go to the movies? 
A. never, or almost never 
B. about once a month 
C. about once a week 
D. twice a week or more 


Suppose your family had planned an extensive 
trip for a vacation in the summer. If you go 
along with them, it means that you cannot go 
camping with your friends, as you had planned. 
What would you do? 

A. go with your parents 

B. go camping with friends 


About how much time, on the average, do you 
spend watching TV on a weekday? 

A. none or almost none 

B. less than one hour a day 

C. one to two hours 

D. between two and three hours 

E. three or more hours a day 


What is the major characteristic necessary to be a 
member of the leading crowd at your school? 

. good looks 

. friendliness 

. academic excellence 

. money 

. athletic ability 


AOAWP 


Which one of the following is your favorite type of 
TV program? 

. western 

. quiz shows or contests 

. interviews or news 

. Sports 

comedy 


AOaAWP 


Do you say prayers before you go to bed at night? 
A. yes, usually 
B. yes, sometimes 
Cano 


Would you say that you have a relatively happy 
life at home? 

A, yes 

B. no 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


If you could have only one of the following, which 
one would you choose? 

A. wealth 

B. education 

C. fame 

D. faith 


Would you say that your school experiences are 
fairly satisfactory? 

A. yes 

B. no 


What would you most like to get out of high 
school? 

A. broad education 

B. training for a vocation 

C. preparation for citizenship 

D. knowing how to get along with people 

EK. friends 


Which one of the following do you regard as most 
important for your future? 

A. academic achievement 

B. popularity 

C. sports, cheerleading 


Are you planning to go to junior college, teachers 
college, nurses training, or university after high 
school? 

A. yes 

B. undecided 

C. no 


What does the phrase “outstanding student” mean 
to you? 

A. in the leading crowd 

B. a very good athlete 

C. academically superior 

D. popular 

E. elected to some school position 


If you found a five dollar bill in your school 
without anyone seeing it, what would you do? 
A. report the find 
B. keep the money 


Which of the following subjects do you like best 
in school? 

A. mathematics, sciences 

B. English 

C. social studies 

D. physical education 

E. vocational courses 


Which one of the following is most satisfying for 
your school life? 

A. popularity 

B. athletics 

C. academic achievement 


Does your father or mother participate in any 
type of sport? 

A. yes 

B. no 


Are your parents concerned with your doing well 
in academic work in school? 

A. yes, very much 

B. yes, to some extent 

C. not much 


69. 


70. 


fi 


72. 


73. 
74. 


75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
(9: 
80. 


81. 
82. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 


88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


Do you believe your interest in athletics is 
A. very important for life 
B. somewhat important for life 
C. a passing phase? 


Do your parents watch television 
A. more than you 
B. as much as you 
C. less than you? 


The major problems in your school relate to 
A. lack of a chance to participate in sports 
B. lack of school spirit 
C. lack of necessary facilities 
D. cliques 
E. none of these 


What course are you taking now? 
A. university entrance 
B. general 
C. commercial 
D. vocational 


Does your family own a car? .......... A. Yes B. No 
Does your family have a garage 

Ongearport?....cis. degen ect gee A. Yes B. No 
Did your father go to high 


Did your mother go to high school? A. Yes B.No 
Did your father go to 


LINIVERSILY, Cd ce ee A. Yes No 
Did your mother go to 

UNIVErSIEV yin ee ee A. Yes No 
Is there a writing desk in 

your shomeytni4.). eee ee ee A. Yes No 
Does your family have a 

hi-fi record player? 0... A. Yes No 


Does your family own a piano? ... A. Yes 
Does your family get a daily 


ee eS 
Z 
° 


Newspaper? j.isd:.cediau eee A. Yes No 
Do you have your own room 

at“home?™:, VOY 22NOwW Sue Fe A. Yes No 
Does your family own its own 

Tomine? og cherctind cok. ead te A. Yes No 
Is there an encyclopedia in 

your home?! 242.55. ee oe A. Yes No 


Does your family have more 
than 100 hard covered books? 
(e.g. 4 shelves 3 feet long) ................ A. Yes 


Did your parents borrow any 
books from the library last 
Year? cinsuh on. wee A. Yes B. No 


Does your family leave town 

each year for a holiday? .................... A. Yes B. No 
Do you belong to any club 

where you have to pay fees? ........... A. Yes B. No 
Does your mother belong to 

any clubs or organizations such 

as study, church, art, or social 

Clubs 2c. mesies ike ie ene A. Yes B. No 


Does your family own a color 
TV set? ng NA ee A. Yes B. No 


Have you ever had lessons in 
music, dancing, art, swimming, 
etc., outside of school? 00... A. Yes B. No 


eo 
Z 
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Directions: 


No 


Read each item carefully beginning with "I ought to." 

Think about how well the statement agrees with your own feeling. 
Draw a circle around one of the five letters following the item 
to show which answer agrees with your position. 


- agree very strongly 

- agree strongly 

agree moderately 

- agree somewhat 

- do not agree much with the statement 


ES eo 
: 


Please respond to every item. 


o3% 


94. 


7o\ 


96; 


ae 


98 


99. 


100. 


101. 


L025 


103. 


i ought to T agree 


Very Some- Not 
Strongly Strongly Moderately what Much 


plan carefully for future 
opportunities A B C D E 


do things which are unusual A B CG D E 


feel that present happiness 
is most important A B C D E 


attain a higher position 


than my father had A B C D E 
be able to change political 

beliefs quickly A B C D E 
do many things the way other 

people do them A B C D E 
have firm convictions 

about religion A B C D E 
save money carefully A B C D E 


consider carefully the 
feelings of others A B C D E 


make my own decisions in 
most matters A B C D E 


try to do things better 
than others A B C D E 
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104. 


105. 


106. 


LO. 


108. 


109. 


a0. 


bbk, 


412. 


a5 


114. 


lt, Me 


116; 


tO pe 


118. 


119. 


nk ought to 


put in long hours of work 
each day 


wear clothes similar to 
those of my friends 


have firm ideas about 
politics 


spend less and save more 


make as many friends as 
possible 


resist very strict dis- 
cipline in school 


get a well-paying job 


accept strict discipline 
in the home 


spend as much time as I 
can working independently 


feel that present sacrifice 


is at times important for 
future gains 


feel that work comes before 


pleasure 


be careful not to offend 
others 


do things which permit me 
to have fun and be happy 


get a job which has status 


feel that old-fashioned 
discipline is needed today 


be myself rather than 
caring what others think 


a ee 


Very 
Strongly 


i agree 


Some= Not 
Strongly Moderately what Much 


B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
B C D E 
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I ought to if agree 


Very Some+ Not 
Strongly Strongly Moderately what Much 


120. try to avoid making the 
same mistake twice A B ‘6; D E 


121. be very ambitious A B C D E 
122. choose a job where I can 

work with many interesting 

people A B C D E 
123. feel that present happiness 

is the most important thing 


faelire A B C D E 


124. try for the highest achieve- 
ment A B C D E 


LZo. Obey rules even if I do 
not see any reason for them A B C D E 


126. be willing to stand alone 


if I feel the crowd is wrong A B C D E 
127. strive for peace with God A B C D E 
128. plan and save for the future A B C D E 
129. be very sociable A B C D E 


130. get as much pleasure out of 
life now as possible A B C D E 


131. try to become an expert 
in my chosen occupation A B C D E 


132. feel that punishment 
necessarily follows crime A B C D E 


133. find a hobby through which 
I can express my individuality A B C D E 


134. defend my ideas of right 
and wrong A B C D E 


135. try hard to control my 
emotions A B C D E 


i ought. to I_agree 
Very Some- Not 
Strongly Strongly Moderately what Much 
136. have fun attending parties 
and being with other people A B C D E 
is7. <teel that a satisfying 
job is more important 
than a high-paying posi- 
tion that is unpleasant A B C D E 
13S. take short-cuts inte-a 
well-paying position A B C D E 
139. feel that rules are made 
to be broken A B C D E 
140. have the same opinions as 
my friends on most issues A B C D E 


Please put your name here and NOWHERE ELSE: 
(This portion will be destroyed as soon as all answers have been 
collected.) 


Name 
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School 
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How many years have been in this school? 
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DIRECTIONS 


The following questions consider the relative value of certain characteristics as they relate to the occupations re- 
presented by the following: 


Social Worker, Teacher, Doctor, Nurse, Lawyer. 


Carefully answer each question below GIVING YOUR OWN OPINION. Your answer should be selected from 
one of the five occupations given. 


93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
oe. 
100. 


If your answer is SOCIAL WORKER mark A 
Thvour answer is’ THACHER) .).o. kde mark B 
rey eur answer is DOCTOR iy nc eee mark C 
mevour answer is 'NURSE A. 450g a cctene dues mark D 
biyoureanswer1s\ lA WYER i ae mark E 


Which of these occupations CONTRIBUTES THE MOST to the community? 

Which CONTRIBUTES THE LEAST? 

Which of these occupations has the MOST PRESTIGE? 

Which has the LEAST PRESTIGE? 

Which of these occupations has THE GREATEST SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL? 
Which has the LEAST SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL? 

Which of these occupations REQUIRES THE MOST TRAINING? 

Which REQUIRES THE LEAST TRAINING? 


REMINDER: WE WANT YOUR OPINION. CHOOSE YOUR ANSWER CAREFULLY FROM THE FIVE OC- 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
‘bak 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


CUPATIONS LISTED ABOVE. 
Which of these occupations SHOULD require the most training? 
Which SHOULD require the least training? 
Which of these occupations has the highest percentage of COMPETENT PERSONNEL? 
Which has the lowest percentage of COMPETENT PERSONNEL? 
Which of these occupations gives the MOST SERVICE PER DOLLAR? 
Which gives the LEAST SERVICE PER DOLLAR? 
Which of these occupations is MOST ACTIVE in church work, service clubs, youth work, etc.? 
Which is LEAST ACTIVE in church work, service clubs, youth work, etc.? 
Which of these occupations is MOST ACTIVELY involved in POLITICAL ACTIVITIES? 
Which is LEAST ACTIVELY involved in POLITICAL ACTIVITIES? 
Which of these occupations contributes MOST to the total good of everyone? 
Which contributes LEAST to the total good of everyone? 
Which of these occupations has the HIGHEST AVERAGE INCOME? 
Which has the LOWEST AVERAGE INCOME? 
Which of these occupations SHOULD HAVE THE HIGHEST AVERAGE INCOME? 
Which SHOULD HAVE THE LOWEST AVERAGE INCOME? 
Which of these would you choose FIRST to associate with socially? 
Which would you choose LAST to associate with socially? 


119. Which of these occupations would you consider MOST PROFESSIONAL? 
120. Which would you consider LEAST PROFESSIONAL? 


121. If nothing stood in the way, and you had to choose from these five occupations for yourself, which one would 
you choose first? 


122. Under similar conditions which one would you choose last? 


We wish to check whether you are marking your responses beside the right numbers on your answer sheet. 
To assist us please mark as follows: 


123. Mark A 
124. Mark B 
125. Mark C 
126. Mark D 
127. Mark E 
128. How many good friends of your own sex have you in school? 
A. none 
B. one 
C. two 
D. three 


E. four or more 


129. How many good friends of the opposite sex have you in school? 
A, none 
B. one 
C. two 
D. three 
E. four or more 


130. Do you own a motorcycle or scooter? 
A. yes 
B. no 


Directions: 1. Read each item below carefully beginning with “I ought to.” 
2. Think about how well the statement agrees with your own feeling. 


3. Then Mark A if you agree very strongly 
Mark B if you agree strongly 
Mark C if you agree moderately 
Mark D if you agree somewhat 
Mark E if you do not agree much with the statement. 


I ought to 
131. consider carefully the feelings of others 
132. feel that work comes before pleasure 
133. make as many friends as possible 
134. plan carefully for future opportunities 
135. be careful not to offend others 
136. save money carefully 
137. be very sociable 
138. plan and save for the future 
139. spend less and save more 


140. choose a job where I can work with many interesting people 
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PART 2 
Directions: 


Indicate your opinion, your immediate “feeling” about each statement below by placing a mark in the proper place 
on the answer sheet. Use the following code: 


A—Agree strongly D—Disagree slightly 
B—Agree somewhat E—Disagree somewhat 
C—Agree slightly F—Disagree strongly 


1. Voting is the only way that students like me can have any say about how the students’ council runs things. 


2. Sometimes students’ council activities and business seem so complicated that a student like me can’t really 
understand what’s going on. 


3. Students like me don’t have any say about what the students’ council does. 
4. I don’t think student council members care much what the students like me think. 


5. So many other students vote in the students’ council elections that it doesn’t matter much to me whether I 
vote or not. 


6. It isn’t so important to vote when you know your candidate doesn’t have any chance to win in the students’ 
council election. 


7. A good many students’ council elections aren’t important enough to bother with. 


8. If a person doesn’t care how an election comes out he shouldn’t vote in it. 
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Circle one of the five letters following each item to show your agreement or disagreement. 


10. 


LL. 


he 


13, 


14. 


15. 


A-SCALE 


In this school pupils can complain 
to the principal and be given a fair 
hearing. 


If homework assignments were not 


required, I would seldom do homework. 


Pupils must take advantage of every 
opportunity, fair or unfair, because 
good opportunities occur very 
infrequently at this school. 


As a result of my school experiences 


I know what I will do when I graduate. 


I want to finish high school. 


Schools are run by others and there 


is little that pupils can do about it. 


No matter how I try, I don't seem to 
understand the content of my courses 
very well. 


Giving an answer to someone else 
during an examination is not really 
cheating. 


My present school studies will help 
me to understand others. 


The reason I endure some unpleasant 
things now is because I feel that 
it will benefit me later on. 


Pupils often are given the oppor- 
tunity to express their ideas about 
how the school ought to be run. 


These days a pupil doesn't really 
know who he can count on. 


In this school 'succéss’is to be 
aimed for by any means that pupils 
can devise. 


It is possible on the basis of the 

level of my present school achieve- 
ment, to predict with a high degree 
of accuracy, the level of achieve- 

ment I can expect in adulthood. 


It is most important that right 
always be achieved even if it 
requires tremendous effort. 
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19. 


20. 
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In discipline cases the pupil's 
explanation of the circumstances 
is carefully weighed by the school 
authorities before punishment is 
decided upon. 


Usually I would rather play hookey 
than come to school. 


Sometimes it is necessary to make 
promises to school authorities which 
you don't intend to keep. 


Participation in students' union 
activities will help me in anything 
ig thy tO .co in the roture. 


Pupils must try to develop an interest 
in their school subjects even when 
the content is dull. 


There really isn't much use com- 
plaining to the teachers about the 
school because it is impossible to 
influence them anyway. 


I often read and study in my courses 
beyond what is required by my 
teachers. 


It is very desirable that pupils 
learn to be good citizens. 


What I am doing at school will 
assist me to do what I want when 
I graduate. 


I study hard at school mainly because 
I want to get good grades. 


Pupils have adequate opportunities to 
protect themselves when their in- 
terests conflict with the interests 
of those who run the school. 


I would rather go to work now than 
go to school but more education now 


Strongly 
Agree 


will help me to get a better job later. 


It is necessary to misbehave at school 
if you're going to have any fun. 


I think that I can now predict what 
I can achieve in an occupation after 
graduation. 


I often worry about what my teachers 
think of me. 
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Pupils' ideas about how the school 
should be run are often adopted in 
this school. 


I like to do extra problems in 
mathematics for fun. 


Copying parts of essays from 
books is justified if this results 
in good marks on the essays. 


What we do at school will help us to 
affect the world in which we live. 


Pupils must be very careful to make 
the best possible impression with 
their teachers. 
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